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EUSTACE; 

OR, THE LOST INHERITANCE. 
9 Calt of »t^aal lift. 



AriEB SIN NEB. 

In a long, low room, three gentlemen were aittiog after 
dinner. The weil-poliahed mahogany table told of a da^ 
of old-faahioned comfort, and the circular carred backs of 
the chaira with their worked Beats, of a style of furniture 
which is now in disuse. 

A window opened on a verandah, around whose fir 
pillars and raftered roof the jeesamine and monthly 
rose strove for the mastery ; bejond tbis a lawn sloped 
abruptly, crowned with lofly elm trees and interepersed 
with fiowe^bedB of which I shall have to speak more. A 
window at the end of the room looked out on a high 
shrubbery, among the mysterious boughs of whose acacias, 
lilacs, and Portugal laurels, children had dreamt of la- 
byrinths, or treasured up heaps of autumn cheatnuta. 
Through the vista of those boughs could be seen the grey 
tower of the village church, which waa emphatically " set 
on a bill." There waa something peculiar about th^^ 
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room ; its walls were covered with paintings by Gains- 
boroogh and Canaletti ; its low ceiling seemed brought 
down in the summer twilight within touch. This even- 
ing (it was summer-time) the three I spoke of were 
sitting round the table. The mahogany slab shone with 
its auburn polish, while the good supply of strawberries 
and port wine conveyed the impression of after-dinner 
and of ease. 

Outside on the lawn two youths were playing; they 
might be about the same age, and that age fifteen. They 
were different in appearance*. The- one, tall and well 
llnade, wore a somewhat severe expression on his sallow 
face ; his dark brown hair fell in more luxuriant quantity 
than usual over a clear and well-formed brow ; while his 
hazel eye gave to the observer, by its transparent light, 
the impression of intelligence and quiet thought. His 
companion was shorter. His laughing blue eye, which 
played rapidly beneath fair hair slightly curling round 
his face, betokened perhaps a higher breeding than that 
of our first friend ; while features decidedly well formed, 
and the rich colour on his cheek confirmed the impression 
that he claimed a good parentage. 

" Eustace, you fool, let us go and get Felix out of the 
stable, and have a gallop round the fields ; they'll never 
know it, and we shall be back before the jolly fellows 
yonder have finished their wine." 

**I had rather not,** said the other, quickly; "Mr. 
ClefTain does not like it, and has distinctly bidden us not 
to touch Felix without his leave. I know it vexes him. 
I had rather not." 

"Oh, there you go, you're a regular muif ; how you 
would be thrashed at school, wouldn't you just." So 
saying, Baymond leaped over the narrow fiower border 
which divided him from the gravel walk, and ran towards 



the stable-yard. In a few minutes, the feet of Felix 
irere heard clattering over the flints, and Saymond free 
and happy in the full enjoyment of a saddleless pony and 
a lovely samjner's eveniuig, was soon sweeping ;'apidly 
and merrily rouiibd the vast hayfield, where the haycockfi 
and swathes lay out like the camp of a fairy armament 
beneath the ruddy sunset. Eustace quietjly and thought- 
fully pursued his way round to the drawing-room window, 
which lay open to the west, and Ipiad a gloriov^s vie\y^ of 
the evening of the summer's day. 

Such were the two friends, in the descriptiou of whose 
lappearance J have ihej9ipL t)ie more minute, as they wiiU 
occupy the importa4;it position of the heroes of my tale. 

Wa.musit return to the dining-room. The three geui- 
tlemen were seated round the table. The one who sat 
(Opposite the window was approaching old age. A.n aquir 
line nose, a clear blue eye and a hrigh and intelligent 
fiMrebead did not destroy the i^np^^s^ion iof threescore 
years and ten, which a view of his scao^ty grey hair and 
furrowed countenance had at first con>veyed. He wxut 
dressed in a kind of grey w-oollen great-coat ; he stooped 
slightly, and by his side a stick of simple structure, a 
sort of willow bough with a small cross handle of black 
wood on the top, indicated alike his infirmity and quaint- 
nesB of ^manners. The frequent clearing of his throat, 
although a slight trait, was so associated with himself, 
that those who knew him hardly thought of him> without 
it. His companions who sat on either side of him ap- 
peared to be country gentlemen of no ordinary position. 
One was a man of fifty, — tall, good-looking, and gentle- 
manly in appearance, who ovalled his mouth to swallow 
the port at a single draught, and then looked through 
the window on to the lawn outside, where the blackbirds 
were hopping and the sounds oi e^eum^ 'VAscA^^ ^^S^ 

B 2 
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the soft hues of the summer garden. Mr. Beaumont 
(such was his name) was a man of good fortune, he lived 
in a house near to Mr. Cleflfain's, called the Grove ; he 
was a county magistrate, aimed at county society, was 
respected by the gentry, feared by the poor, hated by the 
small tradesmen, cheated by his stewards, and beloved by 
no one. He had one son, Eaymond, whom we have 
already seen with Eustace. 

The third member of the party was a quiet-looking 
man, with a face formed rather on a pensive mould. 
There was a singular refinement about his manner, and a 
remarkably melodious intonation in his voice. He seemed 
more concerned with the strawberries than with the wine, 
and was looking on the table and passing his finger round 
and round the green vine leaves which formed the pat- 
tern of the dessert set, rather than gazing at blackbirds 
and evening shadows. Mr. Noel was a man who had 
retired from the West Indies with tolerable means, and 
had taken a house in the neighbourhood. He had four 
sons and one daughter. They were young, ranging from 
twelve to nineteen, and had been hitherto brought up at 
home. 

Such was the party. 

One incident I have to mention, uninteresting enough 
in itself, and especially so to any reader who considers 
that all such sublunary matters as money are very un- 
important. But as the whole of my tale, title and all, 
hinges on it, I must mention it. 

Mr. Cleffain had a large fortune to leave behind him, 
a hundred thousand pounds at least, and no children. It 
must all go to two youths, his nearest relations ; the one 
Baymond Beaumont, whose father was now sitting by 
Mr. Cleffain*B side, the other Eustace. Both were equally 
related to Mr. Gleffain, and however unfair it may seem. 
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(the old gentleman might do as he would with his own) 
Mr. ClefTain had lately determined to leave it all to one 
of his young relations, and so to make him an heir. 

" Well, Noel, do you still persist in bringing up your 
boys at home ?" said Mr. Beaumont, turning to that 
gentleman. 

" I have seen no reason yet to alter my course, it has 
thoroughly answered hitherto, and — " 

** Well, I hope it may answer in the end. I doubt it, 
upon my word, Noel ; I quite believe yours are excellent, 
high-principled lads, but you may rely on it, that there 
is a vacuum filled up by school life, which no other edu- 
cation in the world can supply ; a boy can never be a 
man without it. The public school gives him the world 
in epitome, all its rules, laws, codes of honour, and temp- 
tations; he can never have these at home." 

" I feel to a great degree with you," said Mr. Noel, 
'* in the case of some characters, but I cannot think it is 
safe to use the public school indiscriminately. One of 
my boys I do think of sending to Eton. I believe his 
future vocation will justify it, and his character bear it." 

" Then he'll be the best of the set, rely on it he will ; 
he will be the only one worth anything in after life. 
Only look at that fellow Eustace, what an odd fish he is ; 
he always seems meditating on some principle of action, 
philosophising about himself instead of doing things na- 
turally as a boy should. Why, since I've been watching 
the boys through the window I have noticed his solemn 
way with Eaymond. I declare I'm half afraid of my boy 
associating with him ; only that he has such an exuberant 
flow of natural spirits and happiness that I think they 
would bear down anything." 

''Yes, but Eustace has other circumstances, besides 
not having been at school, to place lim «Ai «^ dA&^A^^'Q^A.*^^ 
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Poverty and straitened means alone will account for it 
to a great degree in his case. He has had small chances, 
poor fellow.'* 

'* Well, well, there is something in that ; but still I 
have an idea that if he had gone to school, he would not 
have remained the victim of those circumstances." 

" Time will show," said Mr. Noel, rising ; " I must go, 
as some of these home avocations call me. You see 
home education is no holiday for parents ; it compels a 
tolerably regular daily life. Q-ood evening to you. Time, 
I suppose, will answer all our inquiries." 

The door closed upon him, and Mr. Noel's figure for 
a moment seemed to blend through the window with the 
forms and shadows of evening, and he was gone. Mr. 
Beaumont and Mr. Cleffain were left alone. The latter had 
been sitting, as was his wont, through the foregoing con- 
versation, silently gazing through the window, now at the 
form of the garden in one attitude, and now in another. 
The boughs of a huge ancestral elm bent forward across 
the lawn. Beyond it the other elm-trec?s rose in their 
stately and single majesty, as if followers of an aged 
chieftain, around whom they gathered. Here in early 
spring the rooks built their twiggy camp, and cawed 
among the leafless boughs. Mr. Cleffain had a singular 
eye for the beautiful in nature and form, and evidently 
h&d for some time past been dwelling in enjoyment on 
the contemplation of the scene outside, which had made 
hitn apparently an indifferent companion to those who 
had been keeping up the conversation. As Mr. Noel 
passed the witidow, he turned in his chair. 

"Lovely evening, upon my word, I never saw such 
greys. A little colour there, Beaumont, a little colour 
against that dark Portugal laurel would light it all up 
tind set it off adtnirably." So saying, the old gentleman 
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cleared bis throat, and pulling a very Inrown and wora 
hai over his ears, leamog on his stick, went to the win- 
dow and stood socae mimates gazing at the '* bit of sha- 
dow" against which he wanted to bring out the coIaut. 

Meantime, Mr. Beaumont was pursaing his own aelf- 
satisfied reflections, sipping port, crossing his< legs^ sitting 
sideways, and looking at nothing. It seemed as if twi- 
light and blackbirds^ sloped curving lawns and noiseless 
elm^boughs were mado on purpose to give the finishing 
stroke to the day of the English country gesitleman. Of 
Mr. Cleffain's movements be£cKre the window,, hat on 
head, ai^ stick in hand, as^ he walked up and down tak- 
ing different points of view, like a lion in his den trying 
to find am exit from the bars, he took no notice, for he^ 
as well as all others who knew Mr. Cleffain, were used 
to the good old gentleman's ways. 

" Beautiful ligh.t just now, so quiet and toned down ! 
npoQ my word, Beaumont, yoo lose a great deal by not 
earing for these things^ But, by the way,'* continued 
he, returning to his chair, *^ I have a word to say relative 
to your conversation with our good friend Noel there ; 
andy now we are alone, I nftay as well have a word or two 
with you. You were speaking of your boy, Baymond. 
You know I've always said — That light's equal to an 
effect in Waterloo. What a background of glow behind 
the shrubs !" 

Mr. Beaumont had been startled from his reverie of 
gentlemanly indifference by Mr. Cleffain'a remark. It 
struck a chord to which he was peculiarly respon- 
sive; and when that was touched however lightly by 
Mr. Cleffain, the very music of inward delight thrilled 
through his soul. There can be no doubt that Mr. Beau- 
mont's regard and friendship for Mr. Cleffain was as dis- 
interested and pure as such a thing could be. He rode 
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over to see the old gentleman twice every week ; dined 
at his hospitable board once a fortnight, admired his 
Gainsboroughs to his heart's content, and could say ho- 
nestly, " On my word, Cleffain, your place can be filled 
by none bat yourself; when the turn of the wheel calls 
you away, the world will learn to value what it has 
lost." 

But new matters would occasionally cross his mind, 
fleeting recollections of what his excellent wife (who was 
herself a Dashwood) had often impressed upon him, that 
Mr. Cleflain's wealth was boundless, and the fact that 
their Baymond was the sole natural inheritor. Whether 
any such visions floated before the good magistrate's eye, 
as he rode leisurely down the lane to Mr. Cleffain's house 
on any given occasion, is beyond the power of surmise : 
that they did so at all consciously or pointedly is impos- 
sible ; for nothing is so inconsistent with a gentleman as 
consciousness about anything, except the walk to church 
on Sundays in the van of the servants, and the purchase 
of a riding-horse. But this is beyond our mark ; whatever 
self-control Mr. Beaumont had over his own inward feel- 
ings, it was in considerable jeopardy by the very pointed 
way in which Mr. ClefliEiin had touched on the all-impor- 
tant subject. The gliding off to Gainsborough, though 
a little tantalizing, was so in keeping that Mr. Beau- 
mont was undisturbed by it. That Baymond was the 
sure and sole heir of this large fortune he never for a 
moment doubted. The only questions which admitted 
doubt were, whether the estates were worth £80,000 or 
£100,000, and how far they might be reduced by a legacy 
or two, such for instance as £100 to the old housekeeper ; 
£50 to a scapegrace cousin who was living somewhere 
about Sydney, and whose very existence Mr. Beaumont 
considered as doubtful ; £50 more to Eustace, poor boy. 
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and his widow mother. "Though, my dear," as Mrs. 
Beaumont had said a few evenings before to her husband, 
as she sat wrapped up in a large Indian shawl before 
going to bed, " it is monstrous to think the creature should 
expect such a legacy when she has lived so many years on 
his bounty, and owes him her very existence, and that of 
her boy. It would be a shame in the face of day if she 
should ever expect a legacy. For my part, I cannot con- 
ceive why you let Eaymond play with her boy so much." 

So spoke the quondam Dashwood. 

" My dear, you are a little strong in your language," 
said Mr. Beaumont calmly. '^ I have no idea, however, 
that Mr. Cleffain has even left a legacy to Eustace or his 
mother. In fact, from what he has said to me I gather 
not." 

'' Well, well, Beaumont, to return to the matter of 
which I spoke." 

Mr. Beaumont was all attention. 

" I'm a plain spoken man, Beaumont, and you'll for- . 
give me speaking my mind, although it may a little in- 
fringe what people call delicacy." 

Of course he could have but to speak of the one point, 
and how could he speak too plainly of that? What 
words could too clearly express his admirable attention. 

" My dear sir, say what you will ; you speak to one 
who has lived to learn your value. No word of yours 
could infringe the principle of true delicacy ; and if — " 

" Ah, well, enough of that ; I want to speak of money 
matters, and the disposition of my property at my death 
— Eh ! beautiful twilight there on the church tower, upon 
my word," said the old gentleman. 

" Property at my death ;" delightful words I what honey 
to the ear of the peaceful magistrate. His fingers played 
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on the stem of the wine glass as he looked with earnest 
eye not unmoistened full in Mr. Cleffain's £ice. 

** Your death, mj dear sir ? God forbid. I trust that 
many many years RMty be in store for the contifiuauee of 
the bounties you shower so liberally around you. Death \ 
my dear sir, who can imagine Mr. Cleffain dead !" 

^ Well, as to that, there are plenty wish me gone, I 
daresay ; but I shall not die the sooner for all that. Bat 
of the money. You are aware — " 

" Yes, quite," said Mr. Beaumont, with mellow and 
tender voice. 

"You don't say so, Mr. BeauoMnt? I very much 
doubt it." 

" Indeed, I do ; and I trust he may be as grateful as — " 

** The young dog, I hope so. But who on earth told 
you, Beaumont, of my altered plan ? I haven't told my 
solicitor who is to draw the codicil." 

" Codicil !" hideous word ! what can the old man 
mean ? Codicil ? The finger dropped from the stem of 
•the wioe glass, and Mr. Beaumont's eye with tremulous 
motion awaited the conclusion of the precious sentences. 

"Well, my dear sir," said he, "you refer, doubtless, 
to legacies which your generosity prompts you to leave 
to those to whom yon feel bound, and which never can be 
quite determined on till the end of life, which I earnestly 
trust may be much longer in your case." 

" Ay, ay, all very well, my dear Beaumont ; but I 
wasn't exactly speaking of legacies. Hem— I thought 
from what you said that you had anticipated what I had 
to say — upon my word, that fellow ought to have his 
ears nailed to the wall for not keeping off those beggars. 
Halloo, you sir, what d'ye want here ? who are you P" as 
a ragged man taking off the rim of his hat from bis brow 
bowed in the deep twilight, and darkened the window. 
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" Get along with yon, sir, or I'll have the dogs loosed. 
— Mowstroas picttrreiBque fellow,*' continaed the old gen- 
tleman, leaning on his stick, as he watched the retiring 
form of the mendicant. " Monstrous clever, do lor a 
Marco Eicoi portico." 

Horrible suspense f Poor Mr. Beaumont wished Marco 
Eicci had never been born, and thttt Gainsborough and 
Canaltetti were in the middle of the desert of Sahara. 

" These fellows," muttered the old gentleman, return- 
ing, " are really intolerable, upon my word. Well, Beau- 
mont," buttoning up his coat to his chin, and clearing 
his throat ; " Now for my scheme. I'm an odd old fellow 
and full of schemes ; but the fact is, 1 don't agree with 
you about that boy Eustace and his mother, of whom you 
were just now talking to Noel. I like the boy, I think 
he's high principled. Now I have an idea of trying a 
SGfheme. Your boy, Eaymond, will have a decent fortutm 
of his own, independently of me. I know you've been 
expecting, and not unnaturally, that I shall leate all 
mine to him, for I hear that's the general impression. 
^OYT, I've a great regard for you, Beaumont, and I Kke 
your boy much. But I've changed my mind ; I feel I 
ought to consider that boy Eustace and his mother, he is 
as near of kin to me as your boy, and more in need. 
Now I intend to leave my fortune to that one of the twa 
who shall pass through his school life for the next few 
years, with most moral and general credit: that's fair 
play. I understand you are going to send your boy to 
school at Merton : good, ifs a first-rate school, I'll send 
Eustace there too. Til bear the expense, and give him 
a good education. And, Beaumont, we'll see at the end 
6f three years, which of the boys does most credit to 
his family — eh ! and ta him I'll leave all I have to leave, 
and make him my heir." 
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Without waiting for a reply, the old gentleman seized 
his stick, and sallied forth from the room ; his mind was 
made up, and he had now plainly told it. 

Mr. Beaumont sat in pale dismay. Every hope was 
baffled ; the schemes of years, the plans, and dreams, and 
misgivings of a hundred journeys to S. Mary's Hill, and 
of long conversations with his wife. What was to be 
done ? How dare he tell it to his lady ? She, Dash- 
wood as she was, had a Dashwood temper. How dare he 
break it to Eaymond ? He rose, he sauntered to the 
window, he stared at a Canaletti on the wall. He trod 
in his promenade through the room on the squares of the 
carpet, avoiding all the circles. Eustace! the affected 
brat, to come in the way so materially with his Raymond. 
Eustace ! the child of a woman upon whom his wife would 
not even call. It must not be ; it cannot be. Eustace 
must be ruined. He must be got rid of somehow, by 
fair means or foul. Mr. Beaumont knew Mr. Cleffain*s 
unchanging purpose ; he knew nothing could alter him. 

He rang the bell, and ordered his horse. He mounted 
it silently and gloomily, and rode out into the solitary 
lane. He had never before ridden from S. Mary's Hill 
less joyfully. 

Halfway up the lane he suddenly put spurs to his 
horse, and looked briskly up. 

"Yes, yes, that will do, that will do. It must be, 
come what will, and Eustace shall be disinherited.'' 



But let us follow Mr. Cleffain into his own room. — Its 
quaintness and arrangements are worth describing. It 
was octagonal in shape, and went in the house by the 
name of *' the Octagon." There was no window, but a 
skylight, which would not open, on which the burning blue 
of a midday summer sky gleamed like a burnished shield, 
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or the thick rains of November pattered down, shedding 
a sombre darkness over the room. 

In the old-fashioned fire-place, a perpetual fire smoul- 
dered summer and winter ; while, over the chimney-piece 
was a looking-glass, which had once belonged to the Duke 
of York. The mantelpiece itself was crowded with half- 
finished sketches, pieces of white chalk, broken bits of 
gilt frames, sticks of Indian ink, cameFs-hair brushes, 
brass holders of crayons, and letters which almost before 
read, had received on their blank side a sketch from 
Gainsborough. 

The walls of the octagon were covered with book-shelves 
painted white ; on sojne, stood old books, from which it 
would be difficult to judge of Mr. Clefiain*s style of read- 
ing. " Plutarch's Lives," " Blair's Sermons," " Clark's 
Travels," " Caesar's Commentaries," " The Life of Dr. 
Parr," " The Life of Garrick," " The Universal History," 
and " The Gentleman's Magazine," will give a faint out- 
line of the variety that lay scattered about. But I must 
not forget two old Prayer-Books, with their thick, inex- 
plicable shape, neither octavo nor duodecimo, one black 
and the other red ; each had toned down to the other as 
years rolled on, as good old people do, who learn as the 
streams of their onward course flow on, that it is better 
as well as possible, to assimilate in the tastes and tempers 
of life. Good old books, with your dingy, gilt-edged 
leaves I The black binding had worn to purple, and the 
red approached it in a sort of shadowy dimness, which 
brought you pretty well to a unity of colour. Then as 
to describing the multitudinous sketches in Indian ink, 
stuck upon the book-shelves with pins, or lying scattered 
in all parts on the table, or the projecting cupboards 
beneath the book-cases, the semi-circular armchair, in 
which the old man sat, the table with its drawing-boards. 
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still standing in a hesitating attitude by the gate. '* I'm 
not going to run away from anything.*' 

" Halloo ! the accident's coming this way any how," 
said Eaymond, as the sound of a horse's feet, and the 
increased cries of some person in danger, showed that 
the carriage had turned from the high road down into 
the lane. At a slight bend of the hedge, some little way 
up, they were able to see a britska, the horse of which 
had been frightened, and was now running away, while a 
child, the sole occupant of the carriage, was clinging in 
terror to the door. 

The first impulse of Eustace was to hesitate. His 
natural timidity held him back ; but a second thought 
soon altered his purpose. ''Bush, rush to that side, 
Eaymond. I will make a catch at the horse : we may be 
able to stop him." 

The animal was dashing on at headlong fury. Eay- 
mond paused, staring at the impending danger. To at- 
tempt to seize the horse was fraught with peril, and Eay- 
mond hesitated. 

Eustace had no sooner spoken than he was at his post. 
With a steady eye he had seen the rein which he should 
seize, and without heeding at that instant the child, whose 
imminent peril might have shaken his nerves, he ran at 
the animal. But, as he tried to seize it, his foot slipped, 
and he fell to the ground ; and the creature, more alarmed 
by the momentary check, darted wildly on. Eaymond 
still paused. Eustace's accident took from him the self- 
possession he had seemed to have, and it appeared likely 
that Eustace would have been left lying on the ground, 
and the child in the carriage to her fate, had not another 
youth at the instant appeared from the hedge on the 
other side of the road. 

He was well built, rather stout than otherwise, and 
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manly in his movements. He had been pursuing a 
solitary and meditative walk. He had a book in bis 
hand, and was startled from a reverie by the sounds in 
the lane before him. He took the scene in at a glance, 
flung down his book and stick, and sprang through the 
hedge. With a desperate effort he seized the horse, and 
with a power which seemed given him for the moment, 
he brought him to a stand still. 

'' Make haste ; don't stand staring there, if you have 
a spark of human feeling in you," said he addressing 
Baymond, " cannot you see Eustace on the ground ? 
Bun to him and help him ; he is really hurt.'* As he 
spoke it was clear that he was himself suffering in no 
small degree from a blow that he had received in his 
effort ; he was doing his utmost to quiet the horse. 

Baymond slid slowly from the gate. 

" I don't know what right you have to direct me," 
said he, haughtily and sullenly. '' I suppose I may know 
as well as you what my duty is. Eustace, are you hurt P" 
said he, still not stooping down to lift up his companion's 
head from a stone, on which the blood was last flowing. 

" Here, see to the horse and child," said the new comer, 
as fastening the horse to the gate, he lifted the lafcter 
from the carriage, and placed her trembling and crying 
on the ground : he turned towards Eustace ; '' attend to 
these, it seems more in your line. I will see to Eustace." 

" I tell you again," said Baymond haughtily, " I will 
not do as you bid me, or be ordered by you. I suppose 
I can attend to Eustace." 

" Eustace, are you much hurt ?" said the other stoop- 
ing down. And without taking any notice of Baymond 5 
or his indignant speeches, he lifted up Eustace's head 
upon his knee, and began to stanch the flowing blood. 

" Not much, I think," said Eustace smiling. " You 
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proved, after all, the most cool and courageous of the 
party, Evelyn." 

''Why, as to that," said Noel, still stanching the 
blood, '' there are but two of the four who can be at all 
reckoned under that category, so it is no great credit." 
Then turning to Raymond, he said, '' Beaumont, if you 
have any feeling in you, run quickly up to my father's, 
and tell them what has happened, and beg them to bring 
down immediate help." 

Baymond looked as if he would have burst with rage ; 
and was half inclined not to obey the direction. But a 
sudden thought seemed to inspire him with a new impulse, 
and mastering his passion, he set off in the direction which 
had been suggested. '' Any how, I will spoil his triumph 
this time," he muttered. " I will not again be insulted 
and out-done by this fellow Noel; he shall discover 
whether a public school boy has not a position in society 
at least above a home-bred puppy like that." 

But meantime the work was done. Noel lifted the 
child and helped Eustace into the carriage; the horse 
being now quiet, he re-arranged the harness, and set off 
towards his home. 

" It is very good of you to help me, and bear the 
brunt of Baymond's anger and pride. I hope you will 
come to no harm by it. I am sure I am not worth the 
trouble you are incurring for my sake," said Eustace. 

" Never mind that," said Evelyn. " Time will set all 
right. For that matter I can bear it well enough ; it is 
sad that others have to endure it." 

Noel saw Eustace home, and stayed to ascertain that 
there was no serious injury done to his young friend, and 
to do all he could to allay any alarm which his mother 
might feel. He then drove the little girl home and re- 
turned to his own. 
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Evelyn Noel was the eldest of the four sons of the 
gentleman who had come to live at the village of Bushej, 
and to whom the reader has been already introduced. 

Mr. Noel's habits were retired and quiet. His means 
appeared to be ample. He rather avoided society than 
otherwise, and the slightly taciturn and melancholy ex- 
pression of his countenance and manner, gave not an un- 
natural impression to the inhabitants of the village, that 
he was suffering from some great sorrow or bereave- 
ment. Such, however, was not the case. His occupa- 
tions appeared to be partly literary and partly domestic ; 
his one absorbing interest and delight was the education 
and development of the character of his boys. The 
garden which surrounded his house, the fields which 
sloped away from it, fringed and shadowed by their 
elms and hawthorns, the lane by which the traveller 
approached his gate, were all objects of interest and plea- 
sure to him, in proportion as they had been mixed up 
with the education of his children. Every form around 
him was associative, and was mingled with some trait of 
character which belonged to them. 

How many an object of nature is inseparably connected 
with the development of the spiritual life — how many 
even natural lessons in the world around us will be re- 
membered as having been opportunities lost or used in 
our probation for Eternity ! 

Mr. Noel's four sons had been educated hitherto at 
home. He had tried the plan because he dreaded the 
effect of school life, private or public. In the former 
he believed vice reigned in all its meanness: in the 
latter, if it were more generous it was too little checked 
and curbed. 

Evelyn was going to Oxford. Edward and Arthur 
were still at home, while Eeginald had already begun 
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bis preparation for professional life. Mr. Noel's plan had 
answered, he had had no failure ; all had grown up in 
the fear of Ood, and unTarjing attachment to the old 
paths of religion. Slightly reserved, cheerful, energetic, 
and singularly fond of all those physical exercises which 
we may almost call necessary to the &ee advance of youth- 
ful character, the four brothers strongly resembled each 
other. There were, however, marked shades of difference., 
If Evelyn was the type and hero of the family in every 
manly virtue and intellectual pursuit, he may have ap^ 
peared to possess less of the affectionate, trusting love^ 
which marked Edward's character, and made him so pe- 
culiarly dear and winning to all who knew him ; whila 
Arthur's happy and merry laugh and popular and agree-^ 
able manners made him the especial favourite of all the 
lighthearted in the neighbourhood, and gave sometimes 
a passing anxiety to his father and mother, lest his free 
spirit might lead him some day into error. But all yet 
was happy, most happy : for what happiness is greater 
than that of a family, every member of which loves our 
LoBD and Sayioub, and has been kept by His grace 
from falling from Gon ! The chain of baptismal grace 
was as yet unbroken ; no link had been dropped. They 
were cheerful because they "feared no evil tidings;" 
" their hearts stood fast believing in the Losn/' Peath 
would only take them to Him ; and bereavements and 
loss but 4rew them nearer to the fulness of His Love. 

They lived in close and continued use of every means 
of grace, whether of frequent Communion or daily public 
Prayer, because their life was fitted for the right use of 
them ; and the ordinary conduct of each day was a pre- 
paration for such means as the Church appointed. 

Between Evelyn (and of Evelyn alone of the four 
brothers I have in this narrative to speak) and Eustace 
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a close friendship had sprung up. The latter looked at 
Evelyn as his example and guide, and there was scarcely 
a thought of his heart, which he had not conveyed to him. 
When a child, Evelyn who was two or three years older, 
had exercised a powerful influence over him, and had done 
just that which Eustace's mother longed for, confirmed 
by good example and personal friendship the principles 
she had instilled with so many prayers and so much care. 

The conversation before recorded, relative to the future 
life of Baymond and Eustace, soon had its practical result. 
The two boys were to go to school together. Mr. Clef- 
fain insisted on it. 

The interval between the accident and the departure 
there is no need now to dwell on. It has served for the 
present to introduce my characteis, and their relations 
to each other. 



CHAPTEE III. 

OODTO TO SCHOOL, AJ^TD EASLT TESTS* 

It was after the summer holidays. There had been 
busy preparations at Mr. Beaumont's and the cottage. 
All was at length ready. The two companions were to 
go together in Mr. Cleffain's carriage for their start in 
life. He was an odd man, but he was master of his own 
wealth, and would have for its heir whom he would. 

When the two boys reached the station nearest the 
school, their paths of life diverged at once, and the great 
probation had begun. 

It will be as well to go back a few mvii\]L\.«& \i^lox^ >(^^ 
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arrival at the station. Each was in a first-class carriage ; 
for Mr. Beaumont's footman, to whom the task of taking 
the tickets bad been given, had by mistake taken them 
both for first-class, though Eustace had intended diffe- 
rently. Every shilling was of consequence to his mother. 

Baymond and Eustace sat alone in the carriage before 
it left the station. £aymond's dress was exact ; to the 
shirt-pin he was the miniature man of fashion, no colour 
too strong, no portion of his dress marked as peculiar, 
yet the general whole admirable, giving the idea that it 
had been adjusted without the least effort, and had almost 
fallen around the well-covered limbs as easily as the at- 
mosphere which surrounded them ; whereas, to a nearer 
observer the pains taken must have been in no small 
degree laborious. An hour of Baymond's leisure at his 
late rising, had probably been assigned to attaining the 
result, which was so entirely satisfactory. Eustace's 
dress was simple enough ; his dark trousers and jacket, 
the black and white checked waistcoat were new, but 
cheap ; indeed his beaming, intelligent eye, his manly 
and well-made form, his good-humoured smile, set off to 
advantage anything he wore. 

The tete-artete of our friends was soon disturbed by 
the arrival of two youths, bound for the same destination. 
Raymond eyed them as they entered the carriage. They 
had neither the stamp of birth, intellect, nor fashion ; so 
he decided that he could afford to go on talking to Eus- 
tace ; at least he was better than they, and Eaymond 
could lose no caste so far, by continuing his conversation 
with his friend. 

" It's jolly going together from the same place, old 
fellow, isn't it ? you and I shall always be chums, you 
know. I say, old fellow, I know you're not likely to be 
fiush of tin ; but recollect, always come to me if you 
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need any. I have plenty, and that's nothing between 
friends." 

*^ Tbank you, Baymond, I think I have enough as far 
as I know, but should I want it I won't forget it." 

*^ No don't, because I always liked you, and we were 
always friends, you know. What a fellow that was went 
by the window. I wonder if that's Ossory ; I declare I 
think it is. I wish he had come in here ; my father knows 
his father." 

" Shall I put the window down and you can see, here's 
plenty of room in the carriage P" 

" Oh, no, no, by no means," said Siaymond, '' I shall 
see him down there. Do look at those two fellows, now, 
they're just what I call perfect. Look there at that 
fellow, who has got that brute of a puppy by a chain ; 
well-bred beast though, I'll be sworn ! he's been slanging 
that cabman. I wonder if that's Brock ; his father lives 
near my father. I say — " 

But the train was off, and again Baymond was in full 
conversation with Eustace ; and so very amusingly, easily, 
and gaily did he talk the whole way down, that he com- 
pletely awestruck the two luckless fellows in the carriage, 
who sat opposite each other without venturing a word 
to Baymond or Eustace, or even to each other. They 
spent the time of their journey in continually bringing 
their hats forward, so as to throw their eyes into deep 
shadow, and in wondering who these two fellows were, 
who were winning such golden opinions by the mere 
fact of the use of their tongues, and feeling at their 
ease. The train reached the station. Up to that mo- 
ment Eaymond was the best friend of Eustace conceiv- 
able ; nothing could be better. In the first place, he was 
at heart a good-natured fellow, and naturally liked every- 
body ; secondly, he had a very great regard for Eustace ; 
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thirdly, the two boja in the same carriage were, as he 
afterwards said to Brock, '' such muffs ;" and fourthly, 
he had nothing better to do, and it is pleasanter to be 
sociable than otherwise. Selfishness made him so. 

But between sitting in a first-class carriage and stand- 
ing on a platform the difference is strange indeed. Oh, 
you who come down by the 4.0 or 5.20 out of London, 
and all get out on one platform, and are all going off in 
carriages, to homes in the same parish, and perhaps some 
are to dine together, and to meet in the same church next 
Sunday, do not you know what it is to take side glances 
at each other on the red tiles of the station platform, and 
muse how or perhaps why you should cut each other. 
Many of you know what it is to come doMm together by 
one train, and do as Baymond did to Eustace, when he 
got out of the same carriage — cut him. 

'* Ah ! Beaumont, glad to see you," said Blaney, a aon 
of Sir Eichard of that name, who had come to Merton 
and had heard of Beaumont ; " glad to see you — do you 
know Le Eevre ? I say, who's that with ye ? Eh ! 
What a fellow ! I should think his mother was anxious 
about him, eh P" 

Eustace heard all this as he was going by looking for 
his carpet bag. He was not without some pride; and 
whatever there is of that in blood or birth, it was natu- 
ral that he should have it, as his &ther had been of a good 
family. He felt intuitively it was better not to speak to 
Baymond as he re-crossed him on the platform, though 
he had come from the same home, and cared for the 
same things, and had talked so easily just now in the 
train. He was right. He did re-cross Baymond, and 
Baymond did not look at him. Baymond called a car- 
riage, in which he and Blaney and Le Fevre were to go 
together. Merton lay upon a hill about two miles off. 
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Baymond and Eustace were to be inhabitants of different 
houses, so that their destination was not exactly the 
same : still it was sufficient to open out their probation, 
and to pavd the way to an "inheritance," or a "dis- 
inheritance." Eustace had placed his luggage in the 
hands of a boy and walked. His mother was poor, and 
he knew he ought to save eyery shilling. So he did. 

And now for the first time came back Evelyn's eonrer- 
sations. Eustace was dull, dull at leaving home, dull at 
his solitude, dull at being cut ; and as he walked along 
he thought of Him who had been ever to him the chief 
object of his heart's love, and it was comforting to him. 
By degrees the fruit of past meditations came to him 
like starlight in a dark night, or like the sun breaking 
through on the clear colours of a landscape after the fall 
of rain. 

" Well," said he to himself, " I am despised, but what 
does it matter ! My Lobb sees it best for me to suffer 
this, and I will. What would I not bear if I may only 
be for ever His, and dwell with Him in heaven. No, 
no, I will count it all joy if I am allowed to suffbr for 
His sake." So he thought, and the Divine Form came 
before his eye ; and he imagined Him, Whose perfect ex- 
ample had hitherto been the aim of his life. Whose grace 
and help had been his comfort under troubles. 

He reached his destination, and the first night of 
school seemed to him, indeed, cold and blank, and lonely. 
Oh how dearly did home come out before him, like a 
lovely, coloured piece of scenery seen through a break in 
a cold morning fog, all the lovelier for its pale colourless 
setting. 

The Good Shepherd does not leave His own long with- 
out tests and opportunities of showing that they are 
His ; and Eustace soon had his. The first few days at 
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Bchool passed off quietly. He slept in a room with 
boys younger than himself, and they were fairly well 
disposed. 

With the exception of a few questions as to his name 
and antecedents he had found little to try him, except 
that which even a boy can feel, the marked neglect and 
contempt with which Baymond treated him. 

In the same house there were about thirty boys. 
These were of all characters and circumstances in life. 
The house stood some little way from the school, in a 
retired corner of the town, near a large pond. 

A short time after he came a proposal was up to drag a 
stream, which ran through a gentleman's garden, some 
five miles from Merton, and all in the house must be in 
the plot, for they were to leave it by stealth at two in the 
morning, and to return before the family would be up. 

The servants of course must be admitted to the secret, 
but this was not difficult. They had long been used to 
serve the boys rather than their master, and to many 
acts of deception and dissimulation. 

The plan was all laid and easily, but one or two diffi- 
culties were in the way. How would Eustace take it ? 

'' The fool, he*s such a spooney,'* said Hoare, sitting 
on the edge of a table with his hands deep in his pockets, 
his hat pulled sideways over his forehead, addressing 
about a dozen youths, who sat round him in the school- 
room, listening to the suggestions of their leaders. These, 
by the way, were cutting out their names in the table, 
and leaving imperishable records of their sojourn in 
Evans' house. One of them who was cautiously, with 
both his hands pressed upon his knife, giving the finishing 
stroke to the y of Hammersley, which presently was to 
become the channel for a little reservoir of ink, suddenly 
looked up, laid down his knife, and with eyes sparkling 
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with delight, uttered the emphatic word, " Jolly ! I say, 
jolly !** Either the singular elegance of the statement, 
or perhaps the sonorous voice of the speaker imposed 
universal silence on the crowd of admirers. 

And now all ears were attent upon the suggestions 
that were about to fall from the Diomede of their little 
camp. A few seconds passed before the silence was 
broken, during which Hammersley, with his hands clapped 
on his knees, had been taking within the range of his 
sparkling glances the whole company, while his brown 
cheeks quivered with the smile of emotion. At last the 
painful silence was broken, and the hero opened his lips 
again. But he still dealt in exclamations and interjec- 
tions, « Eich ! jolly rich I" 

" Well," said Hammersley, " my plan is this ; don't let 
the fellow into the secret at all, for, depend upon it, he'll 
betray everything from his * strong sense of duty,' as he 
calls it. It will be no difficult work for us to persuade 
such a home-bred fellow that we are obliged to be off on 
some expedition of benevolence or high principle, and 
that the object will justify the means. He'll hold his 
tongue for the sake of the principle, and we can make it 
the opportunity of damaging him with Evans. I've laid 
all my plan, old fellows. I see the whole way before me 
as clear as a greyhound after a hare ; leave me to work it 
out : it shall end in our success, and in the final upset of 
all peachers and canters in this house. Evans' never 
has been disgraced with that sort of cattle, and while 
Hammersley is at Elans' it never shall. Only leave 
your ship to me, old boys, I'll bring it into harbour without 
a leak sprung or any tackle torn ; and what's more, we'll 
blow the enemy's fleet to atoms, and bring a prisoner or 
two in for summary treatment." 

There was again a short silence : everybody likes con- 
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fidence in a leader or an adviser, and however faint the 
hope may be of suooess, a decided voice, with an unhesi- 
tating assurance of success, always carries its point. If 
this is the case amongst men, it is trebly so with boys : 
they worship their hero still more than their elders ; and 
what was more, Hammersley had never been known to 
fail in any of his exploits. He had always led to victory : 
so that on this occasion it is no wonderful thing that the 
momentary silence was followed by a burst of enthusiastic 
support of the self-elected leader. All were prepared to 
go with him-; but the bell rang for school, and the con- 
spirators parted, full of a rather more practiced exploit 
for their case, than they were likely to find either in 
Homer or Horace. So the gauntlets were thrown down : 
the one rattling on the ground as it fell &om the hand of 
the conscious challenger ; the other, falling from an un- 
seen hand, lying unnoticed by him in whose cause it had 
been dropped. The struggle was about to commence for 
the victory. Which shall prevail? The champion of 
temptation or the champion of high principle ? But it is 
time for a few moments to review some passages in Eus- 
tace's new life, in order that we may judge more fairly of 
what is to follow. 



CHAPTEE IV. 

THE BED-BOOM. 



The room in which Eustace now slept had six beds in 
it--iron bedsteads, boxes by the side of each, and lights 
at the side of the wall. Everything was clean and bright, 
for the room was kept under close espionage. Through- 
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out there was sach an absence of any unnecessary en- 
cumbrance or useless article, that it seemed made for the 
wind to frolic in when the windows were thrown open 
for the daily airing. 

The first night that Sustaoe spent there, he felt some 
anxiety about his companioiM. He knew or had heard 
sufficient of schoolboy life to learn, that it in no small 
degree affected his wea) or woe, whether he had older or 
younger boys than himself, and so was able to make him- 
self felt or not. 

He soon ascertained his companions. Wollaston was 
a tall, lanky fellow, with a pale face, and hair which, in 
spite of macassar and brush, would always look bristling 
and dry. He eyed Eustace and whispered to the next 
boy ; sneered, and then spoke with unbounded urbanity 
to the new comer. ** Shall I help you unpack your 
traps P I am so glad to have you in this room ; you'll 
be such a gain to our evening meetings. Won't he, 
Hawkins ?" 

This was addressed to a red-haired, freckled boy, with 
a yellow face ; and whose two hands were frequently 
dipped in some moist brown sugar, which occupied the 
depths of his pockets, the result of which he disentangled 
from his fingers by a process with his tongue. 

" Got some toffy P" was the reply, not to Wollaston, 
but to Eustace. 

" I say, you fellows, mother Wallace will be coming 
round to put out the candles, aud there'll be a row if we 
are caught, you know," said a short, stumpy lad with 
broad shouldera and short neck, rather nice intelligent 
eyes, snub nose, thick wide hand, short fingers which you 
never could grasp when you shook hands with him, (or 
rather, he never could grasp yours,) whose usual dress was 
brown, with loose woollen trouaera. 
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" I say, young fellow, what are you at P" 

*' I say, look here !" This appeal came from a boy, 
Algernon Saunders, who had hurried off his clothes al- 
ready, save trousers, and braces which hung dangling at 
his heels ; in his hand a brush, (for he brushed his hair 
every night,) but at this moment his brush assumed a 
distinctly offensive attitude, the object of which seemed 
to be a little fellow who stood crying by a box, (and in 
these you have the six.) 

** What's your name, young blubberer ? If you don't 
tell me, I'll break your young head." 

" Herbert," cried out the little voice. 

** Herbert, you ass!" said Saunders, throwing the 
brush with all his force at the little fellow : it went true 
to its aim, hit his head, and made a deep cut, which 
began bleeding. The child fell. Now for it; a scene 
was got up more quickly than my description, and not 
for your sake, gentle reader, but because sometimes, 
opening nights in a school bed-room, where many sleep 
together, are like this. 

Meantime Eustace stood silent. He was one of the 
six, and what part was he to take P Events determine 
lines of conduct, and bring out character. 

"Oh, Saunders, you bully, for shame," half-laughed, 
half-snivelled Wollaston. 

"Serves the little wretch right," said Hawkins. 
" Brought no cake, little fool." 

" Oh, stop your noise ; a fellow can't sleep," groaned 
he of the short hand, Ellis by name. 

Meantime Herbert had come round, and seeing the 
blood had begun to cry outright. 

"Then why couldn't the fellow tell me his nameP" 
said Saunders, slipping his nightgown over his head. 

Eustace went up to the child, and tied a handker- 
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chief round his head. He had a reason. He had long 
since felt a reality in the rule, '* inasmuch as ye do 
it to one of the least of these ye do it unto Me ;" and 
Eustace in all things, great and small, looked to the end, 
as if it were a fair shore, every hour nearer in sight, as 
be passed each swelling wave, and he was only waiting 
his time. His mother's voice, his home teachings, all 
were mixed up with one Name. 

*'I can't help it/* sobhed out the child, half from 
temper, half from pain. " They call me Herbert at 
home, they do ; that they do." 

'^Herbert, dear,*' said Wollaston, coming up behind 
him ; " what would your anxious mamma say, if she saw 
you out of bed ?'* as he looked with a sneering laugh up 
to Saunders ; anything to curry his favour. 

" The young blockhead,'* said Saunders, rolling himself 
round in his bed clothes, and turning his back on the 
scene of bloodshed. 

Meantime Eustace had got Herbert*8 clothes off, and 
was helping him to his bed. 

'* Thank you, so, so much,'* said the little fellow, look- 
ing up, and sobbing gratitude to his protector. *' Don't 
tell that red-haired boy, but I*ve got a cake, and you 
shall have half; all, if you like it.*' 

" What's all this ?'* said the shrill voice of Mrs. Wal- 
lace, who looked in at the door. 

*• This will never do. Eirst night — and — what ! blood ! 
Eh ! blood. Poor little heart. Why, who has been so 
cruel P I will tell the master. You shall be sent up, 
see if you shan't, Master Wollaston.** Saunders mean- 
time had really or apparently gone off to sleep, while 
Eustace was standing by the child. 

'' Master Eustace, who did this P" 

Eor an iustant Eustace paused: he seemed a little 
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doubtful how to act. Herbert dropped his hands from 
bis eyes, and looking up to the matroD, was on the point 
of bursting out with the full tale : but Eustace, partly 
knowing that the result to the child would be &tal« 
doubting the genuineness of Saunders* slumbers, and 
partly from an instinctive desire to eheok the betrayal of 
a schoolfellow, pinched his arm as a signal to hold hia 
tongue, and said, " It will be all right presently." 

" All right presently !" cried the indignant matron, 
with whom Eustace did not happen to be a favourite ; 
for his mother being very poor, he had brought but little 
money with him to school, and Mrs. Wallace's stores, 
treasured against her old age, suffered in proportion. 
" All right presently ! I dare say ; so this is the way 
that you abuse your authority, and that the first night you 
have it. It never does do, and it never will do to 
let boys govern boys. I hate that mollytorian system. 
But we'll soon see, poor little pet, that we wilV'-— and 
Mrs. Wallace continued wiping the blood from the 
wound, and binding it up afresh. 

** You did it," continued she to Eustace ; " if you 
didn't you'd deny it, but you daren't. Well, it's a good 
thing you don't add lies to your brutality, that's one 
thing." The others were asleep, or seemed to be so. 
Meantime Eustace did not speak. If he defended him- 
self he must give up some one else^ and he had a strong 
feeling against this, where it could without sin be 
avoided. 

He tried to reduce his religious principle to practice. 
To him the G-ospel had ever been a clear and direct law, 
a letter as well as a spirit, and he had treasured up in 
his mind, '' It is better to suffer for well doing than for 
evil doing." " If thine enemy smite thee on one cheek, 
turn to him the other." His mother had always taught 
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him to act as if he saw the Figure of Him Whose ap- 
proval he was to seek moving or standing before him^ 
And this was a reality. It was no mere principle se* 
parate from a fact. 

Mrs. Wallace was gone, keys and all, swelling with 
indignation, and muttering of punishment. 

" I say, what a fool you are,*' said Saunders, turning 
in his bed. " Why on earth didn't you swear you didn't 
do it ? It isn't often that we have the luck to be able 
to swear to a truth, and I'd use it if I had it." 

But, however, Eustace had now but one course to 
* pursue, to wait till to-morrow, and be guided by what 
might arise. Herbert was in bed, his head bound up 
with Eustace's handkerchief, and soon the little fellow 
was asleep, having pressed the hand of his friend over 
and over again, for his sympathy in that moment when 
it is so dear — on the first severance from home, and the 
familiar sound of home voices. 

All were asleep except Eustace ; he lay awake. The 
room was dark, and to him solitary. He was thinking 
a thousand things, and he was turning over in his mind 
the various points of his probable duty. He longed to 
do it well. Duty was becoming almost too conscious a 
desire with him, and he felt it so. Pictures passed 
before him : forms were printed upon his mind : was he 
to do a work for that child ? was he cast by Q-on in his 
way for some special purpose P was an opportunity now 
given him, of acting on his mother's precepts, so often 
spoken of in their scantily-furnished sitting room, in the 
winter evenings, the one candle casting its dim shadow 
on the wall ; — an opportunity of acting and suffering for 
Jesus' sake P Thus his mind wandered to home and the 
lonely figure of one who sat toiling and thinking there ; 
toiling in poverty and thinking of him, and the tears 
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welled t6 bis eye, and hid heart beat, and bid framd 
thrilled with th^ hop6 of being able to act as she Would 
wish, and of realizing that look of Love which she had 
often pictured to him, as granted to those who endured 
all things for His name's sake. He prayed to be gnided 
aright, and soon fell asleep. 

Eastace's was far from a perfect character, nor wad it 
as yet a strong one. He was fkr too sensitive, and 
Somewhat too conscious. He was impressible, and all 
his impressions were deep. He clung to stronger minds 
and characters for his own support. ^Nevertheless his 
consistency, earnestness, and self-denial made him an 
unconscious guide to many around him. Still he was 
ever singularly influenced by our Blessed Lobb's Ex- 
ample and Person. But he was subject to fits of de* 
spondency, and was discouraged by trifles^ He cared 
too much for what othei^ thought of him. He was one 
of those of whom Q-od seemed to have said, '' This is a 
child of My especial love. Take him and aid his foot- 
steps towards Myself." How many there are to whom 
these words appear to be said ! and how vast the respon- 
sibility of neglecting to listen to them I Evelyn stood 
in this relationship to Eustace, and he nobly fulfilled his 
trust. 

Mrs. Wallace, the matron, with her tiiany good qua-^ 
lities, did not possess a large mind; she was capable 
of paltry prejudices; and lofty as her estimate of h&t 
own character iftf As, she nevertheless did descend to the 
fault into which many better educated sometimes fall. 
She was covetous, favouring those boys who brought 
back plenty of money, and being suspicious and neglect- 
ful of youths who did not. That is, Mrs. Wallace, witk 
not an unkind heart, often put the eharacter of a hoy 
into one scale, and, Camillus-like, threw gold (not iron) 
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into the ottier, and decided the question by the amount 
and value of the precious metal. 

Accordingly in the morning she repaired to Mr. Erans, 
the under-master of the house, to report the scene of the 
past night. Having concluded her statement of facts, 
she wound up by saying, that as to Master Saunders, 
^* Though he was sometimes a little rough-spoken, he was 
always to be trusted to speak the truth, and that wasn't 
what everybody could be. Some people wore a very 
smooth face, and were placed over others when others 
ought to be placed over them ; and as to Master Haw- 
kins, though he might not be quite so diligent as his 
friends wished, he wasn't unkind, even to a dumb brute $ 
and Master TVollaston always was, and always had been^ 
the most civil of young gentlemen." 

" Well, well, Mrs. "Wallace, I suppose you mean that 
the new boy, whom I placed over the boys in that room, 
has {K)mtnitted the outrage* I should not have thought 
it, and especially towards a little fellow to whom I &n- 
cied he was peculiarly kind ; but, however, I will speak 
to him." 

This was just what Mrs. Wallace wanted, and she 
bustled off in all the consequence of one whose words or 
suggestions can kill or cure. 

The boys were in the pupil room ; first school was over. 
Herbert Watson appeared with his head bandaged, pale, 
and a little oowed^ 

WoUaston winked at Saunders, with his hands as 
usual in his pockets, and his shoulders shrugged up. 

Hawkins stared, smiled at Herbert, and then gave 
kirn a modest thrust in his ribs, with his fists under the 
edge of the table ; drew his hands back, expecting the 
boy to make a demonstration, but he did not. 

Eustace was working away at Yirgil, though his 
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thoughts did sometimes stray to the possible result of 
the event. The door opened, and Mr. Evans came in. 
He walked very quickly, as he always did when angry ; 
his cap on his head ; his brow knit ; a pencil in his hand ; 
his manner sharp and hasty. 

''Boys! I have expressly spoken already about bed- 
rooms. I told you last quarter that I would severely 
punish any one who made a disturbance in them. Last 
night in Saunders's room there was some very bad con- 
duct. I must insist on hearing who was the cause of it." 

Silence ensued. Saunders put his lips into the form 
of a whispered whistle, and lifting up his shoulders, 
looked at Eustace. Watson started up from his form, 
and seemed on the point of speaking. Wollaston gave 
him a kick under the table, and showing all the wrinkles 
of his face, said in low but musical under tone, " You 
little fool, rU kill you." 

" The housekeeper tells me that she found you, Sher- 
wood, tying up the boy's head, as if you had done the 
mischief. I placed you in authority, and you are respon- 
sible. I must beg you will clear yourself, or I must 
change the good opinion I had formed, and remove you 
from the position of authority in which I placed you." 

Eustace was silent. Saunders seemed more to hold 
his tongue from the fun of the thing, than because he 
cared for the consequences to himself. 

" Well, I will not run the risk of a denial. Sherwood, 
write out the second book of the Iliad ; and Saunders, 
take his place in the charge of the room." 

Evans was a man of few and rapid words. He walked 
out of the room with his cap in his hand, and his £ice 
full of decision. 

They were alone. " What a shame I" cried Watson. 
Wollaston knocked him over, and went out laughing. 
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Watson twisted about, but did not cry. He had learnt 
by this time not to do so. 

Eustace went on working at his Yirgil. He had the 
book upside down, and was looking out '^ sustulo " to 
account for **sustuli." He felt awkward and uncom- 
fortable, he hardly knew why : partly because he knew 
that some thought him a martyr, and he did not quite 
like the feeling of being one, as it gave an unreality 
to his position ; and partly because he was indeed dis- 
turbed at Evans* loss of esteem. Yet with all this there 
was a secret pleasure ; he did not know why. He wished 
to glide calmly out to ^ea, but he could not. 

** Of course you must let the fellow do it,*' said Wol- 
laston to Saunders. '* He's such a fool ; it but serves 
him right, and will teach him a good lesson.*' 

Saunders was no model schoolboy. He was ungene- 
rous and mean, and these are no parts of your genuine 
school hero of the muscular type of Christianity. 

At breakfast Eustace was silent. Mr. Evans was stem, 
and peculiarly so to him ; and this was not a right or a good 
thing. He was not quite sure that he ought to fall in the 
estimation of his master, when he knew he was innocent ; 
and he was doubtful whether he was quite right in the first 
feelings of satisfaction. Was he becoming too conscious, 
and driving the sublime a step too near the ridiculous. 
All this perplexed and disturbed him, and he sat at break- 
fast anxious and downcast, when Mr. Evans' eye met his. 
This only the more confirmed the latter in the idea that 
Eustace was to blame. But Eustace was conscious that 
he stood well in the estimation of many of the boys, 
some of the best, and this gave him a secret pleasure. 

He determined what he should do ; he would write to 
Evelyn Noel, and get his view of the case ; there was half 
an hour before second pupil room, and there would 
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be just time. He went to his desk, and prepared his 
letter. 

We will see how his case appears on paper, told by 
himself, and that may enable us to judge better of it. 

" Dear Erelyn, — I want you very much to advise me. 
How often I think of our happy walks together up S. 
Mary's Hill Lane, and in Oxhey Wood. Dear old Oxhey ; 
and the violet dell. Eh ! Well, I want advice, and I 
know you will give it me, and will enter into the diffi* 
culty. You know me of old. I never quite know or 
understand myself; I can't make myself out ; I seem like 
two people. Evelyn, I long to serve our Lobd, you 
know that ; but I am just now in doubt. Now here is 
the point ; I have been made prefect of bed-room ; there's 
a great bully in it — Saunders. Well, a new boy comes 
— a youngster, a good little fellow, and I longed to feel 
that I was doing a work for an unprotected child, and 
so determined to fight his battles, and take care that he 
said his prayers without being interrupted. Well, Saun- 
ders cut his head open with a brush, the child cried, and 
Mrs. Wallace came in. She asked who had done it» 
turning to me as prefect. I wouldn't answer, that I 
might screen Saunders ; and, Evelyn, here's the dif- 
ficulty. I feel that I wanted to be blamed unfairly. 
Yet I have so often longed to be like one who en- 
dured for Jbsus' sake. So I can't help thinking that 
I've acted a part, as it were, because I wanted to realise 
this one idea. Well, Mrs. Wallace, you know, doesn't 
like me, so she informed against me to Evans. He came in 
and asked about it, and gave me an imposition, and there 
it ended. Some of ike fellows say I ought to give Saun- 
ders up ; some say I have acted rightly ; and yet, though 
I wish to do right in the matter, I feel doubtful about 
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mj motives, and especially now that some of the bojB are 
praising me ; I feel as if I were working for s^lf, not for 
Him, Whom, as you know, dear Evelyn, I Ippg to serve 
with my whole powers. 

" Write and tell me what to do ; write, and advise me. 
I shall long for your letter ; so write soon* I do];i't see 
much of ]^aymond : he's done with me now. But never 
mind, I didn't expect anything else. It is His will, and 
may I love it. Ever, dear Evelyn, 

^* Your truly affectionate friend. 

Having written the letter, he went on more freely 
with his work ; his heart was relieved ; he quite tru8te4 
Evelyn's judgment. He felt sure of him, and SQ he de- 
termined not to keep the matter in his own hands any 
longer. He did the imposition, and gave it in. MftPy 
of the boys were with him. They said he bad don^ bip 
duty : he was a " brick." Some said that he did all for 
show, and with them instead of being a brick, he was a 
'^ muff." 

Such were the two schools of opinions. Eustace him- 
self was not quite sure to which class he belonged ; he 
waited for Evelyn to tell him. At last the letter came. 

^' Dearest Eustace,rT^You ask me for advice, and I will 
candidly give it. You know me, and my way of viewing 
things. May I have but one aim in all such matters, and 
that is, what will please Him, whom I believe we both long 
to serve. Now for this end self must be suppressed, and 
He must be exalted. You are too consciousy and this is 
thinking too much of self, in fact, glorifying yourself. 
Eorgive me speaking so plainly, dear Eustace ; you are 
feeding on the thought that you are a martyr, and suf- 
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fering unjustly. You delight in finding that others pity, 
or admire, or hate you, and that Saunders is looked 
upon as a great brute, while you are extolled to the skies 
as a hero. Now this is all very well in worldly eyes, but 
it does not do for the servant of Chbist. He has an- 
other aim ; you have not done all your duty. You were 
placed in a position of trust and responsibility ; you un- 
dertook to fulfil it. The disorder you could not help : 
true, but part of your duty was to hinder a repetition of 
it, and as you were distinctly asked, to lay honestly before 
Evans the truth of the case. This you have not done ; 
and to win the plaudits of the bed-room, and the secret 
feeling of being an innocent sufierer, you have shrunk 
from this clear duty. 

'' Evans placed you in authority, and you accepted the 
office. The fact of innocent sufiering looks well ; but 
the moment it becomes a conscious principle pursued for 
its own sake, it is wrong. You may say, what shall I do 
now ? I will advise you as you wish it. 

''&o and tell Evans the plain truth, beg him to 
punish no one under the circumstances. Be indifferent 
whether the boys know it or not, and be careless of what 
they think of it, because it is right, and because you feel 
that you have left your true position by what you have 
done : your act of restitution is the return to that posi- 
tion. The pain or annoyance you may suffer in doing 
this, is just what all repentant acts are — painful. 

'' This is what I should do ; but keep two views clearly 
before you. Eeel that you are doing right, to please 
your Lord ; and if you are laughed at or abused, let this 
be your comfort, that this act is for His sake. 

" Now, I will say no more. Keep clearly before you the 
principle I have just laid down. He ever liveth to give 
you the peedful aid. 
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" Q-ood-bye, dear Eustace ; write to me, if I can be of 
any further use to you, and always think of me as 

"Your most affectionate friend, 

" Evelyn." 



CHAPTEE V. 

THE OONEESSIOS^. 

EiTSTAOE read the letter. His mind was soon made 
up, and he determined on his course ; what Evelyn had 
recommended was plainly the line of duty. He deter- 
mined to go to Evans. He would go then. He must 
pass through pupil room to reach Evans' study. When 
he entered, several boys were standing up at one end, 
talking to Saunders, their backs turned to Eustace. 
Saunders sat leaning back on a form, with his head 
against a desk, his hands joined round bis knees, work- 
ing up and down like an engine. 

" I tell you, you're wrong, I'm sure of it, — bet ten to 
one on it, — he's a sneak, a bom sneak, which all these 
religious fellows are ; and he's dead sure to tell all, and 
find out religion for a reason." 

** Then I'll take any bet against you, I'll stake any- 
thing that Sherwood is staunch, so here goes," said 
Foynder, putting out his hands, " shake hands on it, old 
fellow, and it's done ; done, my man." 

*' Well, ten to one," cried Saunders, '' that he'll tell all 
in the end." 

** 1 think it's a shame that Eustace hasn't got a better 
name among us all, a more highminded fellow I never 
met, and I'm sure he would as soon die as tell Evans 
anything. Why, he has borne all the blame and the 
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imposition too. Is that like a fellow who'll tell ? No ! 
you're all fools ; why, at my former school, a fellow like 
that would have been understood, but here — '* 

" Oh, I daresay, that's so like Bandall," said Saunders, 
turning away from the new speaker. 

Now, if there was a boy in the school whom Eustace 
longed to know and have the regard of, it was Eandall. 
There is no accounting for boys' tastes. He had taken 
the strongest fancy for Eandall from the moment he had 
seen him. He was a tallish boy, rather shy, particular 
about his dress, gentlemanly in appearance, and reserved 
in manner. 

Eustace paused-^rlUndall held an influence over him. 
He had often longed to have a kind look and a patron- 
ising word from Bandall. To fall in his esteem would 
have been a sore trial to Eustace ; to do the thing which 
Bandall approved a great satisfaction. 

The last word3 rang in his ear. Bandall's challenge 
for Eustace's honour. Saunders' firm declaration, that 
he did not and would not trust him ; and yet what right 
had he to say that ? What had Eustace done to justify 
the assertion? Nevertheless, on the present occasion, 
it was singularly true. 

** Oh, Sherwood," said Eandall, turning round suddenly 
and seeing him, "we were just talking of you, here's 
Saunders here declares that you would go and give him 
up to Evans as soon as look at him. What do you think 
of that? Where are you off to, eh?" said he, coming 
up closer to him, and dropping his voice almost to a 
whisper. " Walk with me down to Perivale this after-' 
noon ; I do want to have a talk, to see if we can't crush 
this odious influence which these fellows exercise in the 
school, do, there's a good fellow." Eustaoe fox a moment 
seemed to hesitate. 

** Well, I'll see/' said Eustace, looking down. 
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'' See ! why, what's the matter, why not f I thought 
you'd like it." 

" Tee, yea, so I ebould, ooly— " 

•^ Only what ?" 

** Why, I'm not sure you'll Uke it, when it come« to 
the point," 

'' What on earth does the fellow mean, has he gone 
mad P" said Eandall, half to himself, looking after !Gustace 
aa he left the pupil room, and Bandall, turning pn his 
hee), sat down and hummed an air of Weber's over an 
idyll of Theoqritus. 

Eustace had a short walk from the pupil room tQ the 
study, but in that short walk there was a struggle a^id a 
victory. Should he go— go and tell, horrible word,— 
gi?e up Saunders I at all times odious ; but after having 
screened him, then to do it, still more so. And havipg 
won the praise of all the boys, and of the admired Ban- 
dall ! dreadful ! But on the other side, he saw the line 
of duty — stem, severe, cold word — but there ftre words 
which have the same meaning and are of sweeter sQund. 
Xes, thot has decided it, " Tes, Evelyn, you are right ; 
and if for no other reason, that I may act on that law 
without dwelling on myself." 

He knocked at Evans' door, he had quite made up his 
mind* but he had needed delay ; he feared lest Evans 
might be out, but the loud, energetic, " Gome in," gave 
the finishing stroke to the victory, and decided the 
day, 

Eustace stood before Evans ; he was sitting at a table, 
his cap on, the tassel hanging over his &ce. The table 
was covered with books lying in confusion ; bpys' exer- 
cises, Latin verses, lay in two piles. Over the chimney 
piece was a print of Napoleon resolving to fly at Waterloo. 
There were some oak shelves round the room with bpoks 
of all kinds unarranged; relics of an university life,— a 
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life loyed and regretted, but still imitated, a day-dream, 
a happy idea, which never could again be realised. 

Evans had made an unhappy marriage, and matters 
were not all peaceful in the domestic stream of life. 
Evans saw clearly the fact, that his college life and his 
schoolmaster life were different, and that on the whole 
the simplicity of the former, was happier than the com- 
plications of the latter. 

""Well, Sherwood," said Evans, playing a tune with 
the paper knife on the table while he was looking out a 
word in Scott and Liddell, '' and what now P" 

"Well, sir," said the boy, "I have a painful thing to 
do, I am sorry for it, but I feel, sir, I have done very 
wrong, I have deceived you." 

"Deceived me," said Evans, looking suddenly up, 
•* really I am sorry to hear that ; well, but how ?" 

" Why, sir, in the matter of the bed-room. I did not 
strike or hurt Watson, as I allowed you to think, and 
Saunders did." 

In spite of a certain agitation of manner about Eus- 
tace, a paleness on his face, and a nervous twitch of his 
hand, he spoke with such firmness and decision, that 
Evans felt sure he was doing right. 

** Oh, well, you should have said so before, I blame you 
very much, yes, very much, I placed you in trust, and 
you have broken it, and — " 

" But, sir," said Eustace, as if he was determined to 
bring something out with an effort — ** but I hope you 
will not do anything to Saunders, I assure you I am 
very sorry for having to mention this matter. I hate 
telling about others, and I would not have done it, no, 
sir, that I would not, to have saved myself, but I felt 
that I ought. I do hope, sir, you'll leave the punishment 
0X1 me, and spare Saunders." 
I' It was clear that Eustace was suffering. Evans saw 
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through it, and felt for him ; hut he was a stern man, 
and hent on pursuing what he felt his duty. 

" No, I must see Saunders ; I must take notice of 
this. As you go through the pupil room, will you tell 
him to come to me P You've quite done your duty^ I 
trust you for the future, — however, send Saunders." 

" Yes, sir," said Eustace, quickly, as he turned from 
the tahle ; at the door he looked rgund once more to see 
if *Evans was again likely to alter his view ahout Saun- 
ders ; hut he had taken up Scott and Liddell again, and 
Eustace had nothing for it hut to go. 

" What a time you've been with the fellow,'* saidBan- 
dall, as Eustace walked slowly down the passage ; ^' what 
has it been all about ?" 

** Why, Evans wanted me." 

" Well, never mind, — I say, do come out this after- 
noon, there's a good fellow." 

" No, I can't," said Eustace, decidedly. 

" Can't, what on earth is the matter ?" 

"Well, as I said before, you wouldn't want me, if 
you knew all, and you will by that time, so there's an 
end of it ;" and Eustace walked past Eandall. 

Bandall stared astonished after him. " What has 
taken him P I like him, but he's very odd." 

There was a straggle in Eustace's mind ; his horror 
of cowardice or meanness, his detestation of " telling " of 
another, his intense desire for Eandall's good opinion, 
all stirred and worked within him. He longed to walk 
out with Eandall, but he knew that all was up with him. 
Oh, what would he have given for Evelyn then to coun- 
sel, direct, and understand him. He did turn and look 
at Eandall, and meant to say something which rose to 
his lips, stopped a moment, and went on. 

Saunders was ia the pupil room, talking to the same 
group. 
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*' Saunders^ Evans wants you,*' said Eustace. 

"Evans?" said tbe other, "Evans, what forP you 
haven't been saying anything, have you ?" Eustace was 
silent. "I say, you fellow, you haven't toldT* said 
Saundera again, with a smile of half triumph he eould 
not repress. 

" Yes, I have," said Eustace coldly, and he opened his 
desk, and took out his. book. 

" Tbe mean brute," said Saunders, in a low under tone. 
" Didn't I tell you how it would be P The vile sneak." 

Eustace opened the book, and looked for a place at 
which he seemed presently closely reading. But the 
book had very little of his thoughts. 

'' I say, Eandall," said Saunders, " he's been and told, I 
knew the saint would." 

A murmur of disapprobation passed through tbe iroom, 
Eandall spoke in a low under tone to one of the boys, 
and Eustace overheard more than one exclamation of 
surprise and contempt. His heart beat within him, he 
was ready to spring up and fight Saunders, or burst out 
to Eandall ; but he restrained himself, and Saunders 
went in to Evans. 

" Oh, Saunders," said the latter, ** Sherwood tells me 
that t/ou broke the rules I laid down in the bed-rooma : 
you must know I am very much vexed ; write out the 
first book of the -<Eneid." 

" Yes, sir," said Saunders. " Do you want to speak to 
anyone else ?" 

"No." 

** Thank you, sir," said Saunders. 

Saunders returned to the scene of action ; a splendid 
opportunity lay before him ! He had got ** the saint " 
in his power, and he meant to use it. He felt that he 
had beaten Eandall. Saunders was captain at least to- 
day, the admired of all, the Hotspur among all youths ; 
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all eyes were fixed on him ; and the feeling deemed to 
be, that he had Won a final and complete victory. There 
were two tides in the school, as there always are, and 
many aspirants to the position of captain. 

It was third schooh Bandall was at the head of the 
form. He looked cross. His brow was clouded. Mills, 
the master of the form, was in his place ; the boys were 
assembled ; the books were otit« Eustace had not come in. 

** Saunders, go on," said Mills ; Saunders rose and read. 

^ How is it you are so late P" said Mills, when Eus- 
tace came in soon after. 

'* I am sorry, sir,'' said Eustace ; '' I had left my 
books behind me, and had to fetch them." 

" Write out two hundred lines," said Mills,*—" Go 
on, Saunders." 

EusteiCe sat down. The opposition were rapidly tri- 
umphing. Many eyes were turned on him. Two hun- 
dred lines. His faoe betokened no annoyance, he seemed 
indifferent. He only looked once at Bandall as he sat 
down, and took up his book. 

'* G-o on, Sherwood," said Mills, looking at Eustace ; 
and he went on, construed, and sat down. 

The clock struck, school was over ; now came the tug 
of war, and Eustace knew it. The sweep down stairs 
was one rush from top to bottom. 

Saunders' voice was heard uproarious above all. " The 
vile sneak ; so glad he has two hundred, I wish he had 
had two thousand,^' and he swore at him. Several 
decided and significant speeches told Eustace clearly 
enough which way the tide of feeling rolled. No one 
joined him. WoaM Bandall come for the walk? of 
course not, that was over, and all the Eandall popularity ; 
and Eustace sighed. He went to his room, and sat down 
to write to Evelyn. 
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'* Dear Evelyn,— I have done it, and feel that I was 
very much to blame for not doing it before. The re- 
collection of all our happy talks together, comes over 
me so brightly. I wish that you were with me, by my 
side. But never mind, you have given me the right 
advice, and I thank God I had you to go to. "When 
I think of our many resolutions and rules, I feel so 
thankful that I may be called upon to bear the least 
reproach for the truth's sake; only I dread lest this 
feeling be too strong, lest, as you say, I might turn 
means into ends. I know my great fault has been con- 
sciousness, and I wish to drop it. Pray for me, my kind 
friend. My dear mother — I often think of her now she 
is alone — go and see her sometimes. I know it will be 
her delight to talk with you about me. G-ood-bye. 

**Tour most aflfectionate friend, 

" Eustace. 

" P.S. One thing — Eandall has cut me, I feel that very 
much. I cannot bear that he should think I am a coward, 
when I know I am not. All the fellows seem to shun 
me ; but I deserve this for having acted so hesitatingly. 
Good-bye." 

Three or four days passed away. Saunders never met 
or passed Eustace without abusing him. Scarcely a boy 
spoke much to him ; and even little Watson, for whom he 
had suffered, seemed half to think that his honour was 
concerned in holding off from him. 

But work went on as usual, and Eustace maintained a 
happy and cheerful manner, which sorely puzzled some 
among them. 

Eew had taken a more decided line than Baymond. 
During the time they had now been at school, he had 
seen less and less of his cousin ; his own high prospects 
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and expected wealth, bis agreeable manner and dasbing 
cleverness, soon got him friends wbose rank and mode of 
life not only drew him off from Eustace, but led him 
almost to despise him, and to dread bis claim to relation- 
ship. 

More than that, there were certain interests of bis 
own which he had ; and though I do not mean that he 
intended it, still he may have been a little influenced, by 
the recollection of the doubtful inheritance. 

He had fallen chiefly under the influence of a young 
baronet, Sir Walter Stapleton, whose whole idea of life 
was fashionable existence, and a mimicry of the man- 
ners and pursuits of men about town. He was seven- 
teen, but an adept in many of the faults and even sins 
of the world. 

More than once, Baymond had told him of the money 
and strange plan of old Cleflain, and the tale had fallen 
on no deaf ear, or inattentive mind. To bring about 
Eustace's Mi was now the object of Stapleton, and he 
had an end in view. 

" He's a poor fool," said Stapleton ; " what'U he do 
with the money ? No foxhounds, no wine, no play, all 
thrown away upon him ; the beggar will build churches 
and chant masses. It's a duty, Baymond, to hinder him, 
I say. What a fool old Cleflain must be to dream of 
giving him a chance. What sort of fellow is he P a 
character ?" 

"Well, yes; exactly. But you'll see more of him 
when you come home with me you know, next holy- 
days. Then you can judge for yourself." 

" But look here," said Stapleton, squeezing Baymond's 
elbow up under his arm ; " look here, old fellow, would 
old Cleflain cut him off for fighting or not fighting p'' 

"Well," said Baymond, after a pause, **I declare I 
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don't know, he's so odd; I think he'd think rather 
better of a fellow for fighting than not." 

" Well, that's strange." 

" In fact, I think he'd judge according to his princi- 
ples and bringing up." 

" And this fellow has had a peaceful bringing up, eh P" 

" Why, yes — he has — his principle, I think, would be 
against fighting." 

'^ Then I've hit number one on the head at least ; you 
know, my dear fellow, we can't do these things in a 
moment, it must be by slow degrees, and then your man 
of the world will overcome the saint." 

" How P" said Eaymond, a little anxiously and un- 
easily, knitting his brow. 

^' I only mean, that we must not expect to cut him off 
from the old man's good opinion by one stroke or twenty, 
but by slow degrees ; and here's number one. As far as 
I understand, you mean that if you stuck up and thrashed 
your cousin, you^d rise like mercury in the old man's 
thermometer, eh P" 

•* I think so." 

** And if he did, he*d sink to zero." 

" Yes, that's what I mean." 

" Exactly ; very well, — then let's make him fight." 

"Fight! whop" 

" Why, Saunders to be sure, whom should he fight P'* 

« Well ?" 

'' Well ; why that done, let the old gentleman know it 
by accident." 

" But he won't fight." 

" Oh, trust me. He's not without pluck, fool as he is. 
Kow leave that to me, — only back me up well ; promise, 
eh?" 

•* Tes, only you know — " 
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*' Oh ! none of your reservations^ * out Casar aut nuU 
lus,^ no fears. 'Screw your courage to the sticking 
point; " 

And Eaymond was silent ; he did not quite see why 
Stapleton was so eager, nor why he was to he so bitter 
against his cousin. 

The bell rang for school, and both moved to go in. 
Through the whole school a constant buzz of whispers, 
passing of notes, stretching behind a boy to give a dear 
friend a pinch or a silent tug of the hair, disturbed the 
peace of the odes of Horace. All this was going on in 
the upper row. 

In the lower form things were calmer. 

The notes were from Stapleton to Saunders. Thus : 

Note a, " I say, old fellow, you must fight him." 

Note b. *' Don't be a bore." 

Note c, ** You're not afraid of him ?" 

Note d. " Of whom ? do be quiet. Mills will put 
me on." 

Note e, " Who ? why hypocrite to be sure, you must 
fight him after school." 

'' What is that you are passing, boys ? You must give 
it me," said Mr. Mills. 

It was note /, to this effect, from Saunders : '' Do be 
quiet, can't you ? that fool old Mills will see me through 
his spectacles, and the old brute will put me on, and I 
can't do a word." 

This flattering epistle was read by Mr. Mills, with a 
smile indicative of something, no one knew exactly what. 
It was a Mills' smile. 

" Q-o on, Saunders." 

Saunders looked like a hospital patient walking home. 
But there was no help for it. 

" Give me your * derivations/ there's a good fellow, 
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do," said Saanders, in agony, clatcbing at Eustace's 
^ derivations," which lay on a book beneath him. 

" These are not in your hand-writing," said Mr. Mills. 

'^ Yes, sir, they are," said Saunders, doggedly. 

Mr. Mills asked him three questions out of them. 
But Saunders knew none, half-closed his eyes, and bit 
his under lip. 

'' Write out the third book of the ^neid," said Mr. 
Mills, and Saunders sat down. 

And now school was over, and there was the usual rush 
towards the door. 



CHAPTEE VI. 

THE riGHt. 

" A FIGHT ! a fight behind school !" was the cry which 
now ascended on all sides. Eustace knew that he would 
fight with any one as far as the mere point of courage 
went — that was not the difficulty ; but he felt that he 
had no good cause in which to fight. He doubted, and 
more than doubted, its being right ; and he was unwill- 
ing to commit himself to what might afterwards become 
a stumbling-block in his religious life. 

**I am not going to fight," said Eustace; "I don't 
mean to fight, and I won't be forced to it." 

*' Vije coward !" cried two or three voices, " I knew 
what it would end in ; that is your high principle." 

''Poor fool!" said Wollaston, in a whining tone of 
mock indignation. 

But matters were becoming formidable — the boys 
were excited — a fight was not the sort of, entertainment 
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that they would he disappointed in. Eustace's character 
too was just now not popular in the school ; he laboured 
under false impressions among the boys. His conduct 
about the bedroom had been of course mistaken, and his 
previous transactions had not been consistent with the 
tastes of the boys. Things seemed reaching a culmi- 
nating point. 

It is a matter of no smajil interest what makes a school* 
boy popular, but it is hard to decide. 

The boys were not going to be balked of their fun ; 
the iron gates were closed — Burke and Walhouse held 
them ; the whole school recoiled from the gates : Ovids, 
Tacituses, Exempla majora, Mubsb Q-reBC£d— little inky, 
dirty, grey masses sticking under boys' arms or in their 
hands, were the only badges of the great army. The 
form or the remove of each might be known by his books ; 
they were its insignia, and recognised by any master in 
a moment who glanced over the multitude. A little 
fellow came up innocently to the gate, and stood waiting 
till it should open ; but no '^ sesame" came to his lips 
and he waited in vain. 

" What do you want ?'* said Walhouse. 

" To go home," said the child. 

The child called Evans' house " home." The answer 
was practical and useful; the impression lasting. The 
boy felt himself suddenly caught up into mid-air by a 
vigorous hand, which was planted mid-way between the 
back buttons of the braces, and having enjoyed the sen- 
sation of sea-sickness for a moment or two, he found 
himself, like young Edward at Tewkesbury, " sprawling" 
in mid-yard, his Ovid's Epistles flying over his head, and 
he endeavouring in vain to ascertain the proximate or 
moral cause of his sudden evolution. 

But the fact was the magnates had determined on 
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this being a public cause, and no one was to go. All 
the masters had gone out of school — one or two with 
shrewd suspicions of what was coining had hastened off, 
with their gowns flying sail-like over their heads, well- 
bound volumes of reference under their arms, their hands 
on their caps to prevent them from blowing off. Mean- 
while Saunders was plucking up courage under the ar- 
gent exhortation of his party, who were insisting on the 
necessity of the fight coming off; not that he needed 
any elucidation on the principle of the matter, but he 
felt it to be a bore, and it compelled him to do what he 
hated, namely, to exert himsQlf. 

Eustace stood alone ; he had determined not to fight. 
He had made up his mind that it would be wrong, 
and to that principle he would stick. He had been so 
taught to read the beatitudes, and he interpreted them 
literally. "No doubt he seemed Quixotic, and was es- 
teemed so for so strange a line in such a matter ; but he 
did not see his way out of it. The blessing was to the 
peacemakers ; to him Christian duty should be real, and 
the Bible was Oon's own Holy Word; and the mere 
fact that a considerable weight of opinion was against 
him was nothing new in cases like his own. 

What the fight would come to seemed rather hard 
to say. The forces were ready, when Evans, who, 
unfortunately for himself, for the school, and for the 
future glory of the combatants, had left his '* Prome- 
theus'' behind him with certain private lists, which he 
dared not send a boy to fetch, and all the Latin verses 
to boot, re-appeared at the gates. He reached them at 
the moment when the two sturdy sentinels were guarding 
them against the possible retreat of any spectator of the 
coming fight. Of course Burke could not look as if the 
gates were not being held, for the hand which grasped 
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the two centre bars was not such an one as would have 
cut Saladin's scarf in two ; nor could it be said that the 
yard was altogether empty, for the whole school was 
there ; so Evans was obliged to speak, and Burke com- 
pelled to look a little awkward. 

"What's all this?" said Mr. Evans. "Eh! it is not 
football this afternoon, it is not a half holiday." 

" Noy sir," said Burke, " it's only a little hteute among 
the boys, which we are trying to quell. The third re-* 
move of the fourth Want to be put into Ovid's ' Meta- 
morphoses ;' they've got tired of the ' Epistles,' and * the 
shell' does not approve, for fear it should make the 
fourth conceited." 

In spite of a very winning smile from Burke, it was 
impossible for Evans to be so deceived, or to avoid no- 
ticing what was going on in the yard. 

"I must beg there will be no fight behind school," 
said Evans ; " I must go down to the Doctor if there 
is any attempt ma^Le at it. Hemember, I really mean 
this." 

" Why, sir," said Burke, whose position in the school 
gave him liberty to say pretty much what he liked, " you 
cannot see any barm in fighting ; it makes boys manly, and 
really, sir, it tends to incite the noblest passions. I 
assure you, sir, after a good stand-up fight, two fellows 
love each other like Fylades and Orestes." 

The half droll manner which Burke put on compelled 
Evans against his will to smile. 

** Very well, sir," said Burke, with a tone and manner 
which meant that nothing was farther from his inten- 
tions than acting on the letter of Evans' law, and that he 
only waited his return to exclude him, "Prometheus" 
and all, from any participation in the event of the after- 
noon. 
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Evans did return with the books and paper ; and as he 
again passed the gates said, ''Eemember," and he was gone. 

''Now for it," was the cry; a burst of applause 
followed Burke's reply. ''Seconds, to your places, 
back up well, and twenty to one on Saunders against 
Sherwood." 

" Sherwood against Saunders,'* cried Wollaston. 

" Saunders against all hypocrites," cried Walhouse, and 
away flowed the tide to the fighting-ground. 

" Are you going to fight, Sherwood P" said Bandall ; 
" you don't look like it." 

" No," said Eustace. 

A smile of contempt, as Eustace thought, passed over 
Eandall's face. " What, you're afraid ?" 

" No," said Eustace ; " you know that I am not.** 

" The fellows will say so, anyhow," said Eandall, tam- 
ing on his heel, as if some slight irresolution held him 
back. 

" I don't think it right to fight, and for nothing, too ; 
and besides that, Evans has just forbidden it." 

Bandall again smiled, but lingered near Eustace. 
" Well, you had better be off, for here come Burke and 
Walhouse and all the big fellows, and you know bow 
they'll take it." But Eustace did not move. 

" Where's that fellow Sherwood ? Bring him here ; 
he's afraid — we'll carry him down to the canal and throw 
him in." 

Such were the expressions with which Burke, advino- 
ing quickly across the yard with a strong body guard of 
fifth form fellows, came up to Eustace. Eustace re- 
mained where he had been standing : his hat had bee)i 
knocked off; his face a little flushed with the prospect of 
what was coming. His books were under his arm, but 
his eye was clear and steady, and his lip motionless. 
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Eandall, standing where he had been, said to him, 
" Do you mean to fight or not P You had better, Burke 
will be the death of you.*' Burke stood close before 
Eustace. Bandall moved up to the former, and in a 
quiet tone said, '*The fellow's not game." Had he gone 
over to the foe ? 

'' Not game !" said Burke with an oath, *' I'll see to 
that." 

Meanwhile, the various spectators had gathered close 
round the central figures, determined to get what sight 
they could of the sport, even if the fight were not coming 
ofp*. So it was for a minute, Eustace against the world, 
that is, against his own little world ; and if he was to 
stand up for principles hereafter and suffer for them, what 
better than that he should have been thus educated as a 
boy amongst boys to become a man amongst men ? " The 
child is father to the man." 

" Now, look here," said Burke, " we're not going to 
have a fellow like you play the fool with us. I'll give 
you a minute more to tell me whether you'll fight or 
no. That's all I have to say." A hundred voices were 
on the eve of breaking out, when Burke burst out, 
" Hold your row," and all was still. 

^ I won't fight," said Eustace again, ** because without 
just cause it's not right, and because Evans said I was 
not to do so." 

'' Then take that," said Walhouse, who, as he spoke, 
struck Eustace a violent blow on his face, which drew 
blood, and made him reel backwards. 

" Send for his nurse," said WoUaston. 

"The pretty dear," said Hawkins. 

" Q-ive him one in the right eye, Burke," was the cry 
of several voices. 

'^ Let me go at him," said Saunders, '^ I'll show what 
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a fight is," and several boys made way for the disap- 
pointed combatant, who followed up the word by the 
action, and gave Eustace another blow in his face, which 
instantly swelled up. A second time he recovered his 
posture, his eye for a moment flashed fire, but it was 
then quiet. The colour mounted again to his face ; he 
bit his lip. There was a tumult within, but it was soon 
calm. 

Saunders was going at him a second time. ^'Stop,'* 
said Burke, in a tone of thunder, and as he spoke, laid 
hold of Saunders by the arm. "Stop, we have had 
enough of this cowardly work : if the fellow had shown 
a bit of his * mother in him' I would have sent him clean 
over the wall. But though the fellow's a dreadful fool, 
yet he's no coward. We'll have no more of this. If he 
were not a fool, I would be the first to shake hands 
with him." 

This startling announcement was received with dismay 
and astonishment by all, but few ever resisted Burke in 
moral or physical matters. Burke moved off, giving one 
look of satisfaction round the assembled multitude at 
the universal will yielded to his arbitration. They all 
moved off. 

Eustace was again alone. A question arose in his 
mind whether he should plead " SBger" or not. The bell 
would soon ring for school. He determined to wash off 
the blood, to put himself straight, and to go into school, 
not pleading '' sBger." In the school yard he met Evans ; 
he was dreading this, because he thought it pretty cer- 
tain that his present appearance would call forth some 
inquiries, and this time he had determined not to give 
up the perpetrators ; for there was no principle which 
required it. 

But Evans did not ask any questions ; he looked hard 
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at Eustace ; he saw the whole thing in a moment ; he 
was a keen man, and a quick discerner of character. He 
^ passed up the school steps thinking, but not sayings 
** Well, anyhow there's something in that boy, that not 
the greatest sceptic in boy's human nature can hesitate 
about." Yes, Mr. Evans, but in this case it is not 
human nature^ it is ffrace, Eustace's dilapidated appear- 
ance excited considerable mirth during his passage to 
school. 

But they were all in school. To-day Evans heard the 
form. Mills was out. There was some expectation as 
to what might be the expression of Evans' eye, when 
it should fall on Eustace ; and still more as to that of 
his lips, which, no doubt, would ask a question or two 
involving the names of the delinquents. A still greater 
eagerness was felt as to the answer which Eustace would 
give. 

" Why of course he'll give us up," said Saunders to 
his neighbour. 

" No, that he won't, see if he does," was the reply. 
*' There's something in that chap; I've altered my 
mind." 

« Have you ?" said Saunders. " I haven't." 

Sundry other small talk of the same kind was whis- 
pering gently round the form in the soft zephyrs of an 
undertone. 

Eustace was calm, peaceful, unexcited, and happy ; he 
might be alone, but GtOB was with him — he knew he had 
tried to do right — he had gone to the only Source of 
strength. 

The boys were disappointed. Evans neither looked at 
Eustace, nor asked a question. He had his own reasons 
and his own ideas. 
' *' Bandall, go on," said Evans with his quick voice. 
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lookiDg up at Bandall from under his cap, and giving 
bis master's gown a jerk over his left shoulder. "Randall 
rose, construed and sat down. • 

** Gto on, Sherwood," said Evans. There was a sensa- 
tion round the form. 

Now, was it unkindness, or the love of tyranny, or 
what, that made Evans tell Eustace to go on ? No one 
who knew Evans would say it was from either of these 
motives ; but clearly he had a reason, though no boy in 
that room could penetrate the rigid self-command of his 
&ce. 

Eustace rose ; he construed correctly with a clear un- 
hesitating voice, but he could not parse. He had had no 
time in the tumult of the last hour to get up the parsing. 
'^ Where are your derivations?" said Evans, which re- 
ferred to a little slip of paper which every boy was 
obliged under penalty to have as an indicator that he 
had got up his parsing. 

There was no point the masters were more strict about 
in the lower and middle forms than about these papers. 

'' I have not got them, sir." 

** Have you lost them P" said Evans. 

" No, sir," said Eustace, " I never did them ; I've not 
had time. ' 

'' You have had the same time as the rest, I suppose," 
said Evans. '' Write out the * Ars Poetica.' Bring it 
in at first school to-morrow. Sit down. Saunders, 
go on." 

Eustace sat down. There was a sharp pang for a mo- 
ment. Evans, behind his apparent indifference of expres- 
sion and manner, had his mind in full exercise, and was 
applying the last tests to ascertain the real strength and 
sincerity of a character, which he was beginning to see 
was one of deep interest and worthy of much genuine 
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admiration; he too was using the mallet and the 
chisel. 

The imposition of the '^ Ars Foetica/' the unswerying 
severity of Evans' manner, but, above all, the quiet sub- 
mission of Eustace, created a strong impression through- 
out the room. 



School was over. Eustace was in his study. He was 
sitting in his chair, with his forehead on his hand, read- 
ing Evelyn Noel's last letter. The door opened, and 
Bandall entered ; he walked up to the little window and 
leant against it with his back to Eustace. 

" Shall we take our walk to-morrow afternoon, it's a 
half-holiday ?" he said, and he whistled. 

" Very glad," said Eustace. 

" All right," said Eandall. 

'* What a fool Evans is ! Do you know all the fellows 
are saying that they have altered their minds about 
you P" 

*^ Let us have no more about that," said Eustace. 

Bandall went to the door. He half opened it as if to 
go, leaning his forehead against the edge. *' I say, Eus- 
tace, I have something to say to you to-morrow." 

" All right," said the other. 

Bandall looked fixedly at Eustace, and, moving from 
the door, came up to him and took his hand. "Oh, 
Eustace," said he, *' you have done me such good, such 
great good ; but I'll tell you all to-morrow," and he was 
gone. 

'^ Done good to Bandall !" Yes, Eustace, your places 
have changed towards each other. G-ob will make His 
own do their glorious work, when they little think or see 
it. You little know, Eustace, what there was shut up 
in that boy's past history, whom you have so longed to 
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call a friend ; and little did you know the kind of key 
that God would forge, by which to open a heart towards 
yourself, which, young as it was, contained secrets and 
yearnings which had been told to no other. You were 
not to become Bandall's friend in your own way, but in 
Oob's way; and, as in the great world afterwards, so 
now at school, you are to do His will through His ap- 
pointed means. 
Eustace, you may rest in peace 1 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE PIBE. 

Foos had been unusually thick, and the nights murky ; 
the boys were locked up early. Eustace and Bandall 
had been sitting up to a late hour in their study, reading. 
They had an unusually long talk that night. Eustace 
had gone to his room ; the same boys still slept there. 
He had gained some position among them ; though all 
were not his friends, none ventured to attack him, and 
little Herbert looked up to him with affectionate regard. 
To-night Eustace had fallen asleep soon; he was tired 
with reading, and slept soundly. He woke with a smell 
of smoke. He sat up in bed — all was quiet except the 
snoring of the boys, and the turning of Watson in 
his bed ; the room was quite dark. He lay down again 
and fell off to sleep, when he was awakened a second 
time by a cry of '* fire 1" A glare of light shone into the 
room, and on the fiices of the boys who lay asleep oppo- 
site the window. 

'' Eire I fire !*' was the cry over every part of the house. 
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Eustace sprang up. ** Fire I fire, boys I" he cried ; and, 
rousing the sleepers, he rushed from the room. He had 
pulled on his trousers, and with his braces tied round his 
waist, he ran down the passage. He found all in con- 
fusion. Boys were running &om their rooms, the ser- 
vants terrified, and no one exactly knowing what to do, 
or whence was the precise cause of alarm. 

Eustace followed the smell, and found himself in the 
yard. One end of the house had caught fire. It had 
broken out in one of the unoccupied bed-rooms, and had 
smouldered until the windows had broken and the wind 
found its way in ; then the flames soon ascended through 
the roof to the sky. 

That end of the roof was old, and the timbers thickly 
laid ; they offered ready and abundant fuel to the fire ; 
and it spread widely. It made its way towards the boys' 
rooms, the wind unfortunately blowing it in that direc- 
tion. The town was soon roused, and a concourse of 
people were fast gathering round the house. But there 
was great difficulty in getting water. Boys are always 
ready at such things, and they soon suggested a remedy 
for the absence of the engine. They ranged themselyes 
in a long line from the house to the pond, some little 
way off, and handed up the buckets full of water. They 
acted with order and discipline ; and had they been a 
fire-brigade itself, they could hardly have done better. 
But the fire gained ground ; the voracious element ad- 
vanced farther and farther, and soon the whole of that 
wing, which contained the boys' rooms, appeared in 
danger of total destruction. In vain they tried to throw 
water on the buildings not yet attacked. The water was 
too scanty and the building too old to give any hope. 
Eustace was most active ; nearly every boy was out and 
engaged in the work. 
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The ribands of yellow flame fluttered and floated on 
the air. Now one window fell in with a crash — now an- 
other — and through the chasm made, dark as pitch for 
the instant, out rolled volumes of murky smoke, as if to 
prepare the way for the forks of fire which pierced, and 
hissed, and darted, till they rolled up simultaneously into 
one blaze to heaven. 

The building burnt quickly. The boys worked, every 
one in his place, with his shirt sleeves up to his elbow. 
As they passed the bucket from hand to hand, ail were 
silent as so many figures walking in their sleep ; the 
perspiration streamed from many of them. A dog, ter- 
rified, rushed through the lines ; and so perfect was their 
extemporized discipline, that none moved a finger after 
the animal, nor spoke a word. 

A crash within, and the burst of red ashes which rose 
softly to the sky, told that the staircase within had sunk. 
The flames ran along vividly wherever the timbers 
stretched. 

Among them all, no one was more steadily and ener- 
getically at work than Eustace. No fatigue seemed too 
severe or too hard for him. But he said nothing: he 
went on working, shirt sleeves and neck open, passing 
buckets, and stealing a look only now and then at the 
progress of the fire. On a sudden, a cry, a piercing 
shriek burst out from that part which the fire had just 
reached ; all eyes turned to the spot, and, for the mo- 
ment, every hand rested and the buckets ceased working ; 
a momentary pause in the flow of water gave the flames 
fresh energy ; already strong, they had only been slightly- 
kept down by the incessant volume poured upon them. 
The crashing, crackling streams of flame continued to 
burst out fresh on every side, and the remains of the 
roof in several places had given way. 
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But all eyes were turned towards the point from which 
the scream had sounded. At a window, whose dark 
background for the time appeared clear of smoke, the 
figure of a child was seen ; the boys knew who it was. 
Herbert had forgotten something, and in the confusion 
the poor boy had gone back to fetch it just as a crash of 
the falling buildings was heard, and he could not return 
by the stairs. "Who would go to the rescue f 

** Saunders, you are tallest and strongest ; you can 
lift him down — no other fellow can." 

Saunders advanced. For a moment all was still ; the 
buckets were quiet, while the flame in triumph waved its 
yellow streamers in the smoke. A ladder, the longest 
which could be got, was placed against the wall, the top 
steps were wrapped in volumes of dark smoke ; but still, 
there was nothing else for it, and there was no time to 
be lost. 

Saunders, who had on a tight jersey, his trowsers tied 
round with his braces, amid immense cheers, which were 
followed instantaneously by the deepest silence, began to 
ascend. He looked up, and shook the ladder in his 
hand ; he felt his footing. All looked grim enough 
above, but many reasons prevented his shrinking, and 
he advanced twenty steps: twice the smoke curled 
away ; — the poor child's figure was seen and his cries 
heard. 

" G-o on, Saunders ; that's right, Saunders ; we'll hold 
the ladder, we'll catch you if you fall," were the cries 
through all the assemblage. Again he paused, looked 
up and looked down, and felt the ladder ; it swerved and 
bent inwards. The smoke, too, obscured the window 
where Herbert was, and overpowered Saunders, who began 
to descend : he relinquished his effort, and leapt to the 
ground. A sensation thrilled through the boys and the 
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crowd; then the child was deserted. What was he doing 
in the room where he was a prisoner amid the amoke 
which would soon torn to flame ? 

** Will no one save him ? Will no one make an effort 
for him ?" 

No answer came. Some of the boys came hastily 
forward, longing to help in the emergency, and as 
quickly drew back. 

At this moment a boy was seen creeping along the 
edge of the parapet, which was round that end of the 
roof. It drew attention, for Eustace's figure waa soon 
detected. No one had seen him slide away from the 
rest — no one had seen him make his perilous ascent 
by a back stairs, which he knew would give him access 
to the roof. But the question was this, — How would 
he ever return from the all but burning pile? He 
trod carefully and cautiously ; any footstep might be his 
last. He reached a position from which he could just 
get his foot on to the ledge of the window in question. 
The stretch was a long one, and required the clearest 
head and the steadiest eye. Eustace had committed 
himself to Him Who alone could help him, and waa 
doing the work in His strength. The next moment he 
was lost to view : the smoke again rolled past the win- 
dow, and Eustace was in the room. Some boys turned 
pale, others made a simultaneous rush towards the door 
of the burning house, but were immediately convinced 
of the hopelessness of an attempt to enter. 

Eustace had made his daring entrance into the room. 
The stifling smoke choked him, and he fell, but, with 
a desperate effort, he roused himself. The floor waa 
not yet on fire, but every now and then the tongues of 
flame flickered on one side of it ; the ceiling was cracking, 
and all told how fast the fire was making way. 
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" Herbert Watson," cried Eustace, " where are you ? 
quick, quick !" 

A sharp cry ! and the next instant the poor child rushed 
madly from the door, through which he had been in vain 
trying to find an exit, to where Eustace stood. 

" There's not a moment to lose," said Eustace, seizing 
a long towel which lay on the floor ; '^ here, on my back 
in a moment, and I will tie this around you. There, now 
hold fast, tight, your arms around my neck, and don't 
move." 

The next moment the two figures were at the window, 
looking down the giddy depth below. 

"The ladder I the ladder!" was the cry on all sides. 
The tottering ladder, which they had been trying to 
strengthen, was again brought forward, and leant against 
the wall as near as it would reach. 

Eustace put his foot back upon it, and, with his heavy 
burden clinging to it, began the perilous descent. But 
it swerved so much, owing to its vast height, as to com- 
pel him at first to step back towards the window. 

** He can't get down, he can't, with the young one on 
the top of him," was the cry of the crowd ; " he'd far 
better leave him, and come down alone. It's only sacri- 
ficing two lives to attempt it." 

" He won't do that," said more than one, half to them- 
selves, looking up to the window. " He won't do that ; 
so it's no use talking." 

Once again Eustace started on his desperate errand, 
and began his descent. 

"Shut your eyes, and don't look down!" "Cling 
tight to the sides of the ladder !" " Throw yourself back 
away from the house I" " Cling tight, young one ; don't 
move 1" were the various cries which met their ears, as 
slowly and cautiously Eustace proceeded downwards. It 

V 2 
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was G-OB*s will that Eustace should succeed; and amid 
tearful eyes and silent, breathless bosoms, with the Udder 
creaking, swerving, and bending at every step, they ac- 
complished the tremendous passage, and Eustace atood 
with little Watson at his back on terra Jirma, 

A burst of joy and ecstasy broke from the crowd below ! 
which was taken up and repeated over and over again, 
and would have continued a long time, had not the de» 
mand for work postponed the expression of their feeling. 
Watson was carried to a neighbouring house. 

The grey light of morning broke upon the room where 
Eustace was watching by the bed of the child he had 
rescued. 



CHAPTEE VIII. 

STAPLET02T AlfD BATMOKD. 

BoTS are always generous, and on the whole pretty 
fair in the estimate they form of one another ; and even 
the most unpopular boy will oflten receive his due, if he 
acts up to the standard which boys themselves have fixed 
for their decision between good and bad. 

The opinions with respect to Eustace in the school 
had hitherto, for the most part, been unfavourable, yet 
there had been oscillations, and inclinations in some 
quarters to change the opinion originally formed. His 
conduct in the school-yard had naturally done him great 
good. Boys understand morality, and appreciate it ; and 
though they may not always practise them, the moral vir- 
tues of courage, truth, and unselfishness will surely be 
admired, and, to a certain extent, appreciated. They 
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find it less easy to understand and value those interior 
and more sensitiye principles which spring from what we 
know to be true religion. 

That new and deeper life of the regenerate does work 
and thrive in the heart of the boy, as much as it does in 
the heart of the man. Those deep instincts and teach- 
ings of grace, sought through God's appointed means and 
ways» may be objects of suspicion and contempt to those 
who have long turned a deaf ear to them, and cannot 
prize or understand them. There is in boys, as in men, 
an intense dread of cant, and any approach to unreality 
and mere talk about religion. The boy is preparing to 
be the man ; and as it is surely good that his school of 
preparation should be, in the main, an epitome of the 
acts and scenes of his future life, let us not allow our- 
selves to be led into the error of counting all religion in 
boys to be impossible or suspicious. 

It was Eustace's happy lot at the present moment to 
have won a high opinion in the estimation of some 
around him by the exercise of many Christian virtues, 
while he also possessed that peace within, which he alone 
can have who loves God with his heart. He had shown 
good courage in the events of the fire — the most gene- 
rous unselfishness in the rescue of the child; and the 
effect soon was, that the boy who a short time since had 
been the object of universal suspicion, was now becoming 
a hero in the school. 

This state of things, however, was by no means satis- 
factory to all parties ; there were some whose plans were 
considerably disconcerted by the altered feeling with re- 
spect to Eustace, and the acts which he had so gallantly 
performed. 

There were none who felt this more strongly than 
Eaymond, and bis ally Stapleton. The story of the fire^ 
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and the general feeling about Eustace, must of neoessiiy 
reach the ears of old Mr. Cleffain, and the influence upon 
the old gentleman's mind would evidentlj be Btronglj in 
favour of his poorer relative. 

Eaymond had nothing that he could offer in com- 
petition with what Eustace had, with so little plan or in- 
tention, done. 

Mr. Cleffain was odd in his ways, and there was no 
telling whether he might not, on the spot, and without 
further consideration, adopt the widow's son for his heir. 
Some plan must consequently be immediately concocted, 
by which these baneful influences might be averted ; and 
how was that to be done P We shall see. 

Eaymond had been sitting alone. To give him his due, 
he had many excellent points of character; the better 
life within him did not forsake him at once, or without 
many struggles. He had a large amount of generosity, 
which made him shudder at the thought when he really 
met it face to face, of refusing credit to those to whom it 
was due. 

He sat with his hand buried in his hair, and his elbow 
on the table, with three lines of a Latin exercise written 
before him ; he had drawn underneath the lines a mathe- 
matical figure, for which even Euclid has invented no 
title, composed of the most singular arrangement of 
squares, circles, flourishes, parallel lines, and inverted 
cones. 

While his hands and a certain corner of his brain were 
occupied in these operations, another portion of his brain, 
between which and his heart there was at this moment a 
considerable intercourse and connection, had come to 
certain conclusions, such as the following : — " Well, I'm 
done ; that's clear. That fellow Eustace has beaten me 
clean out of the field. What clever fellows, after all, 
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those religious chaps are ! They are sure to be in at the 
death — a set of canting hypocrites. Well, but, after all, 
I don't believe Eustace had any design. He is a good 
fellow, that's clear. I may not like him, but I always 
thought him good, and I think I do like him, after all. 
But then, it is a horrid bore if he gets all the money — a 
vile bore ; but I don't see what's to be done. What a 
parcel of stuff after all it is ; because, if he is a good 
fellow and deserves it, it is only fair that he should have 
it. It would be a shame for me to stand in his way, and 
I won't do it; that I won't. He's an odd fellow — I 
always thought him so ; but he and I have been together 
a long time, and he has always been willing to do me a 
good turn, much more than I have been to him; and 
when six months ago old Cleffain gave him ten shillings 
for having done his Latin verses well, the fellow divided 
it with me, and gave me five. I'll go to him, I declare 
I will, and tell him I'm awfully sorry for having snubbed 
him so, and that for the future we will be friends. He 
shall come and work with me in my study, and give me 
a help or two every now and then when I am in a fix." 

At this good resolution Eaymond sprang up, pushed 
the inkstand over, thrust his hands into his pockets, and 
dashed down the passage, whistling as he went, to go 
and see his cousin. 

Little Watson was very ill ; he was much burnt, and 
the fright had brought on an attack at which the me- 
dical man was alarmed. The child had been removed to 
the house of another master, and Eustace at the moment 
of Eaymond's approach was sitting by the side of the 
little sufferer, preparing his own lessons for next school. 
He heard his name called loudly down the passage, and 
recognised Saymond's voice; and before he could stop 
his entrance, Eaymond stood before him. It was many 
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a dsT sisce be hjid seen his hce exhibii ao Biiieh life and 
kindness at meeting ^th him; and with a frmnk and 
generouj nianner Bavmond stretched oai hia hand and 

laid, 

*' I hare oome to make it np. old fellow ; I hare treated 
joa awfullv. You are a first-fate one, after all ; and lo 
all the school thinks, — at least, all of them who are woftii 
a rap. and I hare come to tell toq so. How is the joong 
one r What, are yon taking care of him P Aetiiig as 
head-nnrse, eh ? That's so like tou. Ton are aneh a ram 
one, Sherwood; I can^t understand yon. Whj, I do 
belieTe that yon would lead an army, and get the Tictorj, 
and then turn into a Sister of Merey — soch a fanny mix- 
ture. But ncTer mind ; it's all right between ua now." 

So saying, Baymond, with a hearty squeeie al £oa- 
tace's hand, left the room. 

He returned to his study, and had scarcely sat down 
again before Stapleton came in : he put on one of thoae 
peculiar expressions which Baymond knew how to inter- 
pret ; evidently matters had come to some crisis, out of 
which Stapleton found it di£Bu;ult to see his way. 

'' Well, old boy," said Stapleton, ** what's to be done 
now ? We're in a pretty difficulty." 

'* What F" said Baymond, who quite anticipated what 
Stapleton had come in to say, but had his own reaaona 
for concealing for the moment his apprehenaicm of the 
other's thoughts. 

" What !" said Stapleton, taking up the word, " wh j, 
don't you know what's the matter? Haven't you got 
knowledge enough to see what's the matter ? That fellow 
Sherwood has completely outwitted us, he's got a longer 
head than we thought for. He will be at the top of the 
tree in the school ; and if the old gentleman knows of it, 
he may settle the inheritance in a moment." 
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*^ So he ought," said the other, not looking up, but 
contiuuing to rap oa the table the paper-knife that lay 
there. 

^' And you speak,'* said Stapleton, '' as if you meant to 
give up all your chance, and to let that fellow, who's 
been playiug a game the whole time, walk over the 
course ; and you're fool enough to be taken in by the 
idea that he is a saint instead of a hypocrite. You are 
never going to give up the chance of that fortune, to 
which your father and yourself have been so long looking 
forward. Surely, whatever you think of your cousin, 
you have more care for yourself than to do that." 

As Stapleton spoke he threw himself back against the 
door of the study, and, folding his arms over his breast, 
looked steadily at his friend and victim. 

"I don't know," said the other, ''but I can't think 
that my cousin is anything but a good fellow at heart, 
and I won't be the man to get a penny out of him, or a 
thousand pounds either, if he acts up to what is right." 

" Tou are a fool !" said the other. 

'' Whether I am a fool or not,'* his anger rising at the 
last remark, *'I am determined to stick to those prin- 
ciples; and I'll tell you what, Stapleton, I'll nail my 
colours to the mast, and TU stand up for that boy Sher- 
wood, and I won't cast my shadow across his path." 

As the boy spoke the fire Hashed from bis eye, and the 
attitude he assumed was one of such complete indepen- 
dence, if not defiance, that for a moment his friend 
knowing, as he did, something of the world, felt daunted 
by the resolution of the youth he thought he had got in 
his toils. 

**You are silly," said Stapleton, more softly, "for 
trusting him. If you believe in that fellow Sherwood, you 
believe in one that no wise man or clever boy would eve^ 
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trust in for a moment. He is simply a hypocrite ; and 
if you take him, you have done with me." 

** Very well/* said Kaymond, his lip quivering with an 
emotion that seemed more of anger than aught else, *^ I 
have done with you; and look here, Stapleton, I have 
been too long your friend. I believe that you have set 
me against many good fellows, and you shall set me 
against no more. My conscience tells me that Sherwood 
is right." 

"Your conscience," said the other, "and what's your 
conscience made of?" 

"Very poor stuff," answered Baymond, "it may be, 
but nevertheless there is some stuff left in it ; and if I 
have given up a good deal that I had once for you, 
there's an end of it now. Leave my room," said Bay- 
mond. 

" That I won't do," said his companion, who retained 
his resolute position from the first, *Hhat I won't do, 
until I have brought you out of this foolish mind of 
yours." 

" You will never bring me out of that, and therefore 
you may as well go." 

** Now, look here, old fellow," said Stapleton, coming 
towards his companion and laying his hand upon his 
shoulder, " don't you know how much there is at stake P" 

" I know," said the other, " the whole fortune." 

"Well, but look here," said Stapleton, "there is a 
good deal more than that." 

" What do you mean ?" said Saymond. 

" Well, you know what you promised me, and signed 
with your own handwriting. Now, although you are but 
a minor, I shall have the power either to claim that one 
day, or to write to your father and old Mr. Cleffain, and 
then, you know, you are done for." 
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Eaymond turned pale ; and, keeping his hands in his 
pockets, stared for an instant at Stapleton, and then 
cast his eye upon the ground. Stapleton, who, as I have 
said before, was a boy well, too well, versed in the ways 
of the world, had laid his plan well, and managed to catch 
in his toils a youth who had been too ready to be the 
friend of such as he. On a day not long since, when 
Eaymond was in want of money, Stapleton had advanced 
him a small sum on his assurance that the day would 
come when he should be able easily to repay it. 

Stapleton took a paper from his waistcoat pocket, and, 
in a manner of pretended kindness presented it before 
the eye of his companion. "You won't deny, my dear 
fellow, having written this, and put your own signature to 
it. You owe me the money I advanced you, and I assure 
you 1 found it hard work to raise it ; so just remember, 
if you throw up all chance of this money, where you will 
be. You will have no chance of paying me, and I can't 
avoid the consequences." 

Eaymond was for a moment perplexed. He foresaw 
the difficulty before him, and he then felt that no earthly 
power could make him give up his cousin, and betray the 
cause of one whom he now felt to be good and honest. 

" Now, my dear fellow," said Stapleton, " do under- 
stand, I don't wish to bother you. The thing is as 
simple as possible. At your request I got the ready 
money for you, and I must repay it, and you little know 
the trouble I took for your sake. If you are going to be 
as rich as Croesus one day, why, I can wait ; but if you 
draw back from playing our game out, I won't let you off." 

"You are a treacherous hard-hearted fellow," said 
Eaymond, springing from the chair, and striking with 
his fist at Stapleton with such force that if the youth had 
not avoided the blow, he must have been seriously hurt. 
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Bat lie WM quite ae mneh an adept in atoidiiig tlie blow, 
which he half expected horn loch an impetuous boj aa 
Sajmond, aa he waa in the worid and ita waja. 

** Now/' said he, ^ theie ia no nae in giTing wnj to 
paaaion ; joa know jou can't help yo macl ^ and tbe tking 
ia done, the fact accomplished. All joa hare to do ia 
to nae tbe wisdom of a clerer fellow and giTe up joor 
eonaeience when it atanda in the waj of joor evident 
intereat." 

'' Leare mj room*" aaid Bajmond, " leaTO mj loom," 
repeated he. 

** No, DOy" laid the olh^, with a soft, Uand rmce^ ^ I 
won't leare your room until this matter ia settled be- 
tween na." 

'^Yery well,*' said Baymond, '^ if you won't,! must gel 
some one who will make you." 

'' And who is that ?" aaid Stapleton. *" Now do be 
ealm, there is no need to be in a rage. You are in my 
power, and you cannot help yourself; and depend upon 
it, in the course of a few hours, you will hare good reason 
to see that the fellow Sherwood is nothing leaa than a 
hypocrite." 

Baymond, whose mind had been at work for the last 
few moments, became seriously alarmed at his position. 
He was a generous boy, and sincerely felt miserable at 
the idea of ruining his cousin for his own sake. He still 
recoiled also from the sin and remorse which that aot 
would of necessity bring upon him. But he did not see 
nor had he courage to take the ri^ht way out of the 
difficulty ; he was unwilling to give up himself. Accord* 
ingly the foundation of his good intention began to give 
way, he had yielded to the tempter before, and now the 
fabric of his courage shook before the wind and the storm 
pf tbe adversary. 



** But what am I to do ?'* said he, in the greatest dis* 
tress, looking at his companion. 

" To do," said Stapleton, ^* why nothing at all, but to 
do what anyone would do, who had got a single grain of 
sense in him ; to follow up the chances his father wishes 
him to seek, and leave what the hypocrites call ' gene- 
rosity* and 'conscience* to themselves.'* 

** And do you mean,*' said Eaymond, looking at Staple- 
ton with a mixed expression of distrust and fear, ** that I 
am to betray Sherwood P*' 

" Not a bit,** said Stapleton, « V\\ manage all that. All 
you have to do is this, if old Mr. Cleffain writes to ask 
you anything about your cousin, simply answer him in 
this manner, that you don't think that relations or cousins 
ought to write about one another at school, and so you 
had rather not answer his question.** 

" That certainly would not be generous,*' said Bay- 
mond, with an expression of doubt. 

** Who cares for generosity?** said Stapleton; ''that 
is not the question I am speaking to. You keep out of 
a scrape that you can*t help, because you are in it al- 
ready. I ask you to do a thing in which you neither 
take an active part to hurt your cousin, nor commit 
yourself to saying he's a bad fellow." 

There is no need to continue the detail of this discus- 
sion. The two boys talked long to each other, and at 
last Stapleton rose to go, having won over his companion 
to the view he propounded. 

Poor Eaymond, as soon as his friend closed the door, 
threw himself back into his chair. He had wilfully joined 
himself to this bad friend ; he had bound himself by that 
to the slavery of a mean and sinful act. There was no 
retreat except through that which all dread, the act of 
restitution. What was to be dcmeP He had yielded 
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and had promised Stapletoa that he would give the 
answer that he had suggested, and that just at the mo- 
ment, when he had hoped and persuaded himself that he 
would save his own conscience and the position of his 
relative. With an anxious face and a heavy heart he 
rose at the usual hour to leave bis study, when the bell 
rang for school. In the passage down which he had to 
go he met Eustace, whose kind open countenance too 
painfully reminded Raymond of the treason he had com- 
mitted against him. 

" Oh, Raymond," said Eustace, "it was so kind of you 
to come and see me and say what you did. I wish you 
would walk with me this afternoon, for I should so like 
to have a talk with you about two or three things, and 
especially about old home days.'* 

Raymond had it on his lip to say, " Yes, that I will, 
and gladly too,** but the figure of Stapleton passed before 
his eye, and turning quickly away, to Eustace's great 
surprise, he refused alike the kind expression and the 
offer of the walk. 

Stapleton had discovered his power; the two boys 
were he thought in his toils, — one his victim by his own 
evil prompting, the other his victim's victim by the re- 
sult of that scheming. And now he must set to work 
to ruin Eustace in the estimation of his relation, and to 
keep up Raymond in his position of influence and im- 
portance at home. At school he simply occupied his 
thoughts with scheming for the future, and directly 
school was over retired to his room to indite letters, and 
to form and carry out more definite plans. 

The result of this will be best seen hereafter. The 
holydays were approaching, and as we may find many of 
our friends at home together, we shall discover, better 
there than at school, what influence had been used over 
Mr. Cleflain. 
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During the remainder of the quarter matters went on 
much as usual. 

Eustace kept his high place in the estimation of the 
school. He was not likely quickly to lose it. His in- 
fluence had already told considerably on others. More 
than one meeting for wrong purposes had been given up, 
for Eustace's position was too strong for such to take 
place in spite of him : and all in the house knew that he 
would have nothing to do with them. 

And so for a brief space we take leave of Eustace, — 
Kandall, — Eaymond, — Watson, — and Stapleton, until we 
may meet them again in the holydays, and to reach my 
end I leap over spaces. 



CHAPTEE IX. 

H0H£. 

HoLTBiLTs ! — happy name ! How mixed up with what 
in after life we realise so little, yet try to realise so much. 
Through that after life we follow phantoms, which we 
call holydays, but they are often but their ghosts ; and 
yet we pursue them, and live in the dream of recognised 
unreality. The power of a name : — yes, call it a holy- 
day, and you have got more than half the thing. Still it 
is but half; your letters will follow you, or if they do 
not, the very fact of their lying at home takes away some 
of the holyday : or you go away, but you have no place 
to go to. But in those old school-days it was not only 
the going away, it was the going home, Never mind 
what that home was made of. An old maiden aunt, a 
spaniel, and Sarah the cook, — that made home. But 
there were more loving and lively homes than those. 
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There werp homes where the mother's farm wu wit 
i:.i; i:: i:ie :»ti;l sot*t moonlight of the Jane efeDiii||[;tki 
sruats threading their mazr danee aroaDd, and MU 
her that little sister of our youngr happj day. with hd 
uplifted, and with ear intent, to catch the first ■oiiiilt'l ^ 
the wheels. And then there was that leap franfli" ^ 
post-ohaise, that mother's fond embrace, that •houfcit 
joy that burst out as the news spread of our ietiirD,M> 
companied bv the bark of the spaniel and the wekoM 
voice of that best piece of old furniture^ the semat ol 
twenty years' standing ; and, then, the many weeb i 
quickly gone of that dear summer holjdaj. Oh, »! 
We never feel that now, and we never ahali again. 

Holydays ! and go to Heme Bay or to Cromer to 
Lucerne or to Venice, to Tenby or the Sighlands ; go 
to barren mountains, romantic sea-shores, cities of whidi 
each stone could tell its tale in history and bvgone yeiA 
That is no bolyday in comparison. No !— there is no 
bolvdav like a schoolboy's holvday. 

It was evening — evening in summer. The small cot- 
tage, not far from Mr. Cleffain's gate, lay still in Ae 
beautiful summer's night ; the honeysuckle that braided 
its doorway stood softly out in the moonlight. The few 
birch-trees that were grouped around the cottage soaioely 
trembled in the evening air. There were thi^e lighti 
that night shining from that cottage, one upstairs and 
two downstairs, though to the ordinary traveller's ejB 
there never was more than one light there; but tiie 
widow to-night had dared to be extravagant, for Sustace 
was coming home. And, reader, if you would know 
what those lights meant, the upstairs one was in Eustace's 
room, which this evening was in wonderful order. Down- 
stairs, if you had taken the pains to walk up the path 
from the lane where the cottage stood, you would hsTS 
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. Been the sumptuous supper that covered the table, and 
the evidently more than usual effort that had been made 
to meet some great occasion. And as to the third light, 

^ it was from the hall door which had been left open when 

Mrs. Sherwood had gone out to anticipate her boy's 

arrival. If you would glance into the first of those rooms 

prepared for his reception, I can describe it to you. 

There was an old-fashioned arm-chair near the window, 

with twisted arms, an oval cushion at its back covered 
ft 

with scarlet stuff; a round table, which ladies at Eath 

k| 

used to call a card-table ; a carpet over the room, whose 

m 

' colours and pattern I forget ; and two strange little book- 
cases that stood on the ground, made of brown maho- 

' g^^J* which may, for aught I know, have belonged to 
some Archdeacon or other dignitary years ago. Then 
on the table was a little nosegay of flowers — June flowers 
— the first roses and honeysuckles and the last wallflower, 
two early sweet-peas, a painted lady and a purple one, 
and a piece of green southernwood ; and all in a dark 
blue hyacinth glass. And these with a few chairs and 
one or two pieces of furniture I have not mentioned, 
completed the room. One thing, however, I must not 
pass by, which I had almost forgotten, a little dog, a 
spaniel, (they called it Blanche,) which lay curled up on 
the seat of a chair fast asleep, presently to run with great 
glee, to the door, on hearing in the garden the first sound 
of Eustace's voice. 

It was bed time, but not the old bed time. Oh those 
days when we used to ask our mother if we might '' sit 
up to their tea," when the old gold-edged tea cups with 
the scarlet pattern on the thin white china used to give 
us an inkling of the delicious tea and cream which lay 
inside it, to taste which was the highest joy of our child- 
hood's life, — *' to sit up to tea." Well, that day was 
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passed for Eustace : he had gone through that phase, as 
you and I have, reader. He loved it too ; but he now 
came back from school a boy, with all a boy's feeling^,-— 
a boy's independence of all but two things — God and his 
mother; and how noble is the boy that is still dependent 
upon them. And though Eustace took his tea-supper 
with his mother that first night of his holidays without 
realising anything extraordinary, he, nevertheless, looked 
at the old scarlet-patterned cup, and passed the silver 
spoon over the coat of cream with as much pleasure, and 
rather more indifierence, than he used to do when as a 
little locked boy, he 9tood on tiptoes by his mother's 
side to do the same. 

Tea was over ; prayers were over — those simple prayers ! 
Eustace read them to-night (he never did before), for 
his mother seemed to feel that because he had been at 
school, and she was a widow, it was natural now that^ 
her only boy had learnt something of life, and more 
than that, had come out of that something all that his 
mother could wish, — she felt it was natural that he should 
read the prayers. It was over, and Eustace went to bed. 
As he kissed his mother at the door of his little bed-room, 
which opened out at the top of the staircase, he thought 
he never had loved her so much. He closed the door of 
his room and looked round and saw the arrangements 
which she had made for him, — the attention to his every 
little want, the recollection of his very childhood's joys,— 
the flowers on the round table, its red leather surface 
stained with ink in a hundred places, — ^the bed in the 
corner with clean bright white dimity curtains, — a clean 
white cloth over the chest of drawers, on which his Bible 
was placed, and a little old worn book of prayers, out of 
which, years ago, ay, and indeed nearly till he went to 
school, he used to say his prayers at his mother's knee 
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or by ber side. When be saw all these, for the iDstant 
his heart seemed to rise within bim, and he was on the 
point of bursting into tears to think of that mother's 
love ; and yet she was only in the next room. How full 
such a fountain of tears is when that mother's form 
is in the grave, and that mother's voice can speak no 
more ! Eustace went to bed and laid his head on the 
pillow, — so clean and white, so soft. He turned his face 
to the window, the moon was shining, the white curtain 
bad been drawn aside, he looked out through the pane of 
glass upon the sombre figure of the old tree which slum- 
bered in the moonlight. All was still, and his mind was 
crowded with memories of the past — sweet soothing me- 
mories — Eustace, happy boy, fell asleep. 



CHAPTEE X. 



THE riEST VISIT. 



The first duty of the next morning was to call on Mr. 
Cleffain. This was, though certainly a pleasurable work, 
one that involved on the part of Eustace no small amount 
of nervousness. Mr. Cleffain was in all respects a sin- 
gular and eccentric person, and the peculiar relationship 
in which Eustace stood to bim, made the quaint origi- 
nality of Mr. Cleffain's character still more a matter of 
anxiety to our young hero ; but, however, it was a duty 
that was to be performed, and Eustace must go through 
it. But there were more difGiculties in the way than 
this. Other persons had probably seen Mr. Cleffain in 
the course of the last few hours, and would have a certain 
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advantage in their intercourse with him. probably not 
altogether favourable to Eustace's interests or hopes. 
Eaymond was at home, and E^aymond's home was far 
more immediately connected with Mr. Cleffain's than the 
simple cottage of the widow and her son. 

It was eight o'clock in the morning, a lovely sun had 
broken over the fields beyond the opposite hills, and 
shone with unusual lustre upon the widow's humble 
garden. Breakfast was ready an hour later than usual. 
It had been Mrs. Sherwood's habit to breakfast at an 
hour which my readers will feel almost fabulous, at seven 
o'clock ; but she this morning altered her usual habit, 
Forgive her, it is what a mother will always do for her 
boy come home for the holidays, namely, alter everj do- 
mestic plan to suit his present happiness; so to-day 
breakfast had been ordered at eight o'clock, and Eustace, 
rather tired with his journey, appeared at eight at the 
breakfast table. 

Though I do not wish to make public, the little details 
of so common-place a subject as the breakfast of a mother 
and her child, I cannot forbear mentioning the arrange- 
ment of the table. Yesterday morning there was a cloth 
that had been kept clean for a week, a tea-pot of brown 
china, the handle fastened on with a piece of pack-thread 
that had been saturated with frequent hot water, a por^ 
tion of a brown loaf of bread, a small milk jug, and that, 
excepting the tea caddy, was all. This morning through 
the open window the bright sun shone ; in its beams the 
flies sung with unconscious energy their matin hymn* 
The tea-pot was of silver ; the urn hissed with volumes 
of steam. In the middle of the table were some firesh 
flowers. The loaf was new, a little dish held in cold 
water the butter ; there was a jug of cream, and a 
with lumps of white sugar. 
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•'Mother," said Eustace, "I don't remember any of 
these things before I went to school. Where is the old 
tea-pot P Where did that silver tea-pot come from P" 

Mrs. Sherwood smiled. '* Eustace, you are getting a 
man now, you were a child before you went to school ; you 
have yet to learn some of the treasures I have locked 
up in cupboards, all to be yours by-and-by, but once 
belonging to another ;" and as she spoke her manner be- 
tokened a slight sadness in the recollection of that other ; 
but Eustace understood it all. 

"Dear mother,'* said the boy, rising long after the 
cold dregs of the second cup of tea had been left at the 
bottom of the cup, *' I must be off now, Mr. Gleffain will 
expect me." 

Eustace rose from the table, put on his cap, and calling 
little Blanche, walked down the garden path, and issued 
forth upon his morning's expedition to visit Mr. Gleffain. 
He walked down the lane that led from his mother's 
house to Mr. Cleffain's thoughtfully, but happily. He 
had two people to see on that first holiday morning. 
The first was his aged relative, so important to him in 
the prospect of his future life ; the second, Evelyn Noel. 
He had chosen the former of these, for the first interview. 
As he approached the gate a thousand recollections of 
his past happy childhood crowded onNbis mind. There 
in the high and deep hedge tangled with its thousand 
briars was the bough where years ago he had torn frock, 
face and hands, to gather the clambering rose ; and there 
on the other side across the neat cut hawthorn, was the 
field where he used to make hay. It was called the three 
acres. It was always first cut in the month of June. 
But now he had reached the gate to Mr. Cleffain's home. 
It was a trellis- work gate painted green; and how often 
he used to peep through those trellis diamonds when a 
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little lad, a cap upon his head adorned by a feather, his 
tiny fingers pressed into the corners of the trellis, and 
his eyes staring out to see the cows go down the lane ; 
and those cows, some of them black and white, some red 
And white, and some dun colour, were all of them going 
to the fair at a distant market town ; but to Eustace's 
mind it was the ordinary process of the animal creation 
to " go down the lane." Eustace was not too young to 
forget, nor too old to despise, the memory of a happy 
childhood ; he threw the gate open, and was greeted at 
once by the cry, 

"Hollo, old fellow! what have you come for; have 
you come to secure your fortune ? I can tell you the 
old gentleman is in no humour to receive your visit 
well." 

Such was the greeting with which Baymond, who at 
the moment of Eustace's entrance was leading Felix by 
the hair of his head out of the stable-yard into the gar- 
den for a ride round the field, met his school-fellow and 
his cousin. 

'*I didn't expect that he was," said Eustace; "but 
still I thought it was only due to call upon him 
early." 

" Well then," said Baymond, without shaking hands 
with his cousin or taking any very kindly notice of him, 
" I don't see much use in your coming here at all." 

There was a day when Baymond would have said, 
" Gome and ride with me round the field," or, " Gome 
out with me to exercise Felix ;" but that day was passed 
and gone. 

. Baymond was obliged in civility to take his relative 
and companion into the presence of his uncle, although 
he suspected that there was a chance of his unde being 
jn£uenced by the manner and appearanoe of one who 
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unhappily bad become in bis mind bis rival. Accordingly 
be threw the door open, walked through a low hall, and 
passing through one strangely arranged room after ano- 
ther, he stood before the well-known study door of Mr. 
Cleffain. 

** Eustace, sir," said Eaymond, throwing the door open 
and looking in upon an aged figure sitting in a semi- 
circular arm-chair under a skylight, dressed in a grey 
woollen dressing-gown, before described, paint-brush in 
band, and a paper lying before him which he was cover- 
ing with the hieroglyphic figures of some fancy of 
his own. ^ 

^*Gome in," said the old gentleman, not taking his 
eyes off the drawing, but apparently going on steadily 
ftt his work ; ** Come in ;" and the next moment the 
door closed, and Eustace stood alone in the room he had 
BO often dreaded but yet loved, with no other companion 
than him who was, under the circumstances, of so much 
importance to him and his mother. 

Eustace was a boy of wider knowledge and of deeper 
thoughts than he had been before he went to school. 
Intercourse with the world does wonders for us all ; and 
where can we so well gain a result, which is desirable, 
as in school, where we rub off the rough edges of our 
character by friction with the tempers and the ways of 
others ? Eustace stood quietly waiting until Mr. Cleffain 
turned his attention from the black and white drawing. 
At last, the old gentleman, not taking his eye off the 
object he had been interested in, began to speak to his 
companion in a tone which seemed to imply that he had 
been talking all the time. 

"Well, sir, and so you've come home. How many 
Latin verses can you do? How's the doctor? Have 
you had many fights since you went to achooV) "Bja^^xsi^xA 
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told me something about you ; but come forward and let 
me try you.** 

Eambling on in this strain the old gentleman seemed, 
almost without intention, to be ascertaining the various 
points of our young friend's school career ; when putting 
down his brush, he looked up right into his face. Had 
Mr. Cleffain any prejudice against him, the appearance of 
the boy before him must have tended to modify, if not to 
alter, such a feeling. The last remnant of the child had 
developed into the rounded and intelligent features of the 
growing youth. The upright figure, nearer the form of 
manhood than of childhood, the open intelligent honest 
expression of countenance which had always been Eus- 
tace's, but was now developed and confirmed by friction 
with real life, added to the interest of his appearance. 
But the old gentleman did not seem to be one who was 
easily infiuenced by matters of this kind. He formed 
his judgments, and acted upon his convictions in away 
of his own, and apparently without the interference of 
those media through which most of us are in the habit 
of acting. 

"Well, my boy," repeated Mr. Cleffain, "and how 
have you gone on this quarter ? I have heard a good deal 
about you of one sort and another ; for I wrote once or 
twice to the doctor; and Eaymond there has told me 
something more; I should like to hear an account of 
yourself from your own lips.** 

This was rather perplexing to Eustace, who was by 
no means a boy who was inclined to criticise his own 
conduct. 

" Well, sir," said he, " I hope I have done my duty, 
though very imperfectly." 

" Ay, well, 80 I heard,** said Mr. Cleffain ; " very im- 
perfectly, sir, 80 I heard ; that you haven't made many 
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friends in the school, and that you have been too much 
taken up with odd fancies to get on with Latin verses,— 
ay, Latin verses. Now, then, sit down there at my 
table, and write me off a dozen Latin verses, on Penelope 
and Ulysses.*' 

Poor Eustace I he was no great adept at Latin verses, 
and to sit down all on a sudden in that little octagon 
room, without gradus, dictionary, or grammar, to write 
off Latin verses, was somewhat nervous. However, there 
was nothing for it, for Mr. Cleffain had already resumed 
his seat, taken up his Indian ink, and had proceeded to 
sketch three trees by a pond, upon the back of a note 
written to him by a friend. 

After a few minutes, during which time Mr. Cleffain 
had been looking at his sketch from right and left hand 
points of view, alternately groaning, smiling, and hum- 
ming, passing the paint-brush over the upper part of the 
paper to put in the sky, looking up at Eustace, he said, — 

"Well, my boy, let's see what Penelope says." 

Poor Eustace ! in an agony to do his best he had done 
better than he had expected, but certainly he was not 
at this moment upon his own vantage ground, and had 
sore difficulty about the quantity of one of the vowels in 
a verse. In vain he had looked round the room biting 
his nails to discover if there were a gradus there, but the 
simple white book shelves betokened nothing but '' Life 
of Garrick** and " Life of John Kemble,'* *' Memoirs of 
Gtiinsborough" and '* Sketches by Edridge," pieces of 
broken crayons and pallets of departed artists. 

" How much have you done ?** said the old gentleman. 

" I have done four," said the boy. " I can't get fur- 
ther, for I don't know one of the quantities." 

'* You are a great blockhead," said Mr. Cleffain. " You 
ought to have your ears nailed to the wall. Your cousin 
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there, Eaymond, has done me off half a dozen verses this 
morniog without gradus or grammar, and not a fault. 
He has made some use of his time at school." 

By this time Mr. Cleffain was deep in another sketch. 

Eustace sat for two or three minutes in dismay and 
embarrassment, but finding the old gentleman was lost 
in his new drawing, he rose up with the intention of 
going. 

" Are you off already ?" said Mr. Cleffain. 

"Not, sir, if you want me,*' said the boy. 

'* Well,** said the old gentleman, " so much for your 
scholarship. What has been your conduct ? I hear the 
boys don't like you very much ; and I always think that 
a boy who is not popular with his school-fellows is not 
worth much." 

The colour rose to Eustace's cheek, and some words to 
his lips, but they did not pass them. He longed to vindi- 
cate himself, to tell Mr. Cleffain that he really had been 
loved and honoured by many in the school before he left, 
but his own sense of duty on a point of that kind held 
him back. 

<< Who told you so, sir ?" said he, contenting himself 
with a question in place of a remonstrance. 

<< Who told me P" said the old gentleman, dipping his 
brush again into the gallipot full of pale black water. 
" Who told me ? Why, who should, except your cousin 
Baymond, a boy who seems to know all the boys of the 
school, and to be respected by them all ? And he tells 
me that the boy of all others that you ought to have 
cultivated, is one whom you have made your greatest 
enemy ; Stapleton, a young baronet of a county family ; 
I knew his father. What are you worth if you can't 
make friends while the sun shines P Baronets are not 
to be thrown away like a bad halfpenny now-a-days.'* 
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Oh how Eustace longed to speak out, to say what 
Stapleton was, to remonstrate with Mr. Gleffain against 
Raymond's unfair statements ; but some impulse or other 
kept him again silent ; and jet there would have surely 
been no harm in his vindication of himself. It was just 
that dash of morbidity which belonged to his character, 
not thoroughly conquered even by school-life. Yet why 
call him morbid, for after all in him of whom I write was 
it not more really that deep and earnest longing to be 
like Him, — Him who bore insult and infamy without 
answering again P And if it were so, can we blame 
Eustace ? 

** Stapleton is at Mr. Beaumont's," said Mr. Cleffain ; 
" you had better go iand find him out." 

*' I had rather not,*' said Eustace firmly and decidedly ; 
« I do not like him." 

'' Then I am afraid you are a goose," said the old gen- 
tleman. '* You can't write Latin verses, and you throw 
away the best chance of making a friend. You will never 
make your way in the world, sir." 

Eustace was sorely upset by all this, and felt it was 
unjust, he had written four of the verses. He knew he 
did not deserve the blame, yet that he might have de- 
served some of it. He wanted to speak out and was 
held back. Before he left the room he did speak. 

"I am very sorry, sir," said he, "that I have not 
pleased you. I am very, very much obliged to you, and 
I am sure my mother is, for sending me to school. One 
of my greatest wishes was to please you in my conduct 
there. If you are not satisfied, I wish you would be 
kind enough to write to one of the masters, and hear 
what they have to say of me. I did wish to do my duty, 
and 1 do, God knows." 

" There, get along with you," said t\i© o\3l ^«li^wc2Ml^ 
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patting two half-crowns on the table, from which Eustace 
started with an instinctive aversion, but which he felt he 
had better take up lest he should still more offend his kind 
but strange relative. ** Gtet along with you," said Mr. 
Cleffain, ** and give my love to your mother ;'* and the 
next minute Eustace, hat in hand, had retired through 
the buff curtain of the octagon room out along the low 
shadowy hall, into the garden, and up the lane home 
again. 



CHAPTER XI. 



THE CBOSS. 




Eustace returned to that home, where (as we have 
said) his mother had so carefully prepared bis room 
for him. Mrs. Sherwood spared no pains for her one 
remaining object of earthly love, her only child. Every 
little taste of his had been studied carefully, and he 
appreciated all. That old arm chair in the comer, that 
same round table full of drawers, with its ink-stained red 
leather top ; that little cabinet, so unlike what cabinets 
are now, with the brown silk fluted behind the brass 
wire-work ; the books of Eustace's childhood, the tales 
he used to love, placed neatly on the shelf; the blue 
hyacinth glass again filled with sweet peas and mignio- 
nette; all seemed more like home in the daylight, ar- 
ranged to suit her child's well-remembered tastes, and 
to help him to forget the comparative poverty of his 
home. 

Eustace rushed up to his room, closed the door behind 
ii and throwing himself into his chair, fairly burst 
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into tears. His face was buried in his hands, and he 
did not notice the soft and gentle entrance of his mother, 
nor knew that she was there until she spoke* 

*' Eustace, my beloved boy, what trouble is it that you 
have held from me?" 

" Oh, my mother, my own beloved mother," said he, 
'' do not ask me, I cannot tell." 

** There is nothing wrong, Eustace, — I mean nothing 
that you have done wrong p Then I know I may feel 
at rest about it." 

" Oh, mother ! — no, no, it is for your sake, for your 
sake I am unhappy." 

''How for my sake, my child? What can have 
awakened so much grief on my account ?" 

" Oh," said Eustace, " it is my own foolish fault. I had 
so built, and built on winning my uncle's esteem and con- 
fidence, and being able to come home one day and tell 
you that what you had so wished for had happened ; but 
it was not on my own account, dearest mother, it was on 
yours I so longed for it. I thought it would be so happy 
to tell you that, after your many troubles and all your 
anxiety on my account, I had been the means of making 
you comfortable and happier about yourself and me,— 
that's all — that's all. And how — and how — " 

''But what has happened, Eustace, to destroy that 
hope ? "Not that I want it : of course it would have 
been delightful to me to feel that you might be one day 
in possession of what you would have made good use of. 
But why this despondency ?" 

Eustace smiled through his tears as he looked up in 
his mother's face and said, " Oh, it is just like me ; I'm 
so easily discouraged. You see, Mr. Cleffain spoke rather 
oddly to me just now, and somehow I think he has got a 
wrong impression of me, and I see he blames me ; and I 
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don't know, but I think he won't leave me anything, and 
-—and — it's hard to be misunderstood, you know, mother, 
when you have tried to do right. It's hard, isn't it, to 
be thought stupid and bad ; aud oh, I don't know what's 
the matter quite, but it's all that," said he, laughing. ^* I 
must go to work all the harder at my reading, you know, 
that's all, and so I shall, by God's help, be able to make 
nay way in the world." 

" He knows, Eustace, your motives and your life. 
He whose Love and Judgment are alone worth having. 
You have lived in His Sight and under His Love from 
your childhood, and to feel and know that is better 
than all the riches and honours that the world can give 
or take away ; you know that, and you have delighted to 
know it, Eustace. That is the best inheritance — far.'* 

" I know it, I know it is," said he. " Oh, I am so wrong 
and foolish, so little consistent, always feeling and seeing 
beautiful, glorious truths, but not acting on them as I 
should. I was worried because I was misunderstood, 
because Eaymond has been speaking against me, and 
he has been speaking falsely of me — and Mr. Gleffain 
believes him, and that worries me. Oh, but it is all 
wrong. If I love Jesus as I think I do, I shall love 
thus to suffer and to be disappointed." 

" He knows you love Him, my child, and that is 
enough : you can look up to Him as His own earnest 
but weak disciple did, and say, * Lobd, Thou knowest all 
things. Thou knowest that I love Thee.' " 

" O, mother, thank you!" said Eustace, looking sud- 
denly up, and again smiling through his tears. " I know 
those words so well, and yet they never struck me 
before : how beautiful I Oh what a comfort you are to 
me ! how happy life is while I have you ! how wrong it 
is ever to complain ! I will go and have a long talk with 
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Evelyn ; thati always does me good ; he is so wise, and 
knows me so well, and always speaks so candidly to me." 

So saying, he threw his arms around his mother's neck 
and went off in search of Evelyn. 

Mrs. Sherwood stood still in her child's room as his 
footsteps sounded through the garden underneath. Her 
slender figure and pale face themselves told of a life 
spent under the shadow of the Gross. Though the 
shadow had been cold and deep, she had always lived 
near the Cross, and the Divine and Blessed Figure which 
hung upon it. She looked out at the window as Eustace's 
figure passed over the grass and disappeared through the 
little gate into the field. As she watched his figure, she 
thought of the long past, — her deep love for him, — her 
many prayers that he might be preserved pure and holy, 
and that he might be brought through all his troubles 
and anxieties into the perfect peace of the kingdom of 

Q-OD. 

When Eustace reached Evelyn's home he found him 
in his room reading, and, as he ever was, willing imme- 
diately to attend his friend's call. 

" Well, and what's the matter now ?" said Evelyn, as 
they set off together. 

Eustace told his story. 

" And," said Evelyn, " you are not regretting the loss 
of your chance, but that you are undeservedly ill-spoken of. 
Was not He, whose actual Sorrow and Patience on earth 
you so love to follow, evilspoken of? Was not He, Who 
was the Lobd of Angels and the King of saints, called a 
devil, a wine-bibber, and a malefactor ? And did not He 
count it all joy, that He might bear the Cross and accom- 
plish our salvation P" 

Eustace was silent a moment. '' !>«," said he ; '^ true, 
Evelyn, true. How beautiful is the picture that ^q\^ 
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raise to my eyes ! Yes, He did bear everything — every- 
thing"— 

*^ And for your and my sake, on account of our faults," 
interrupted Evelyn. " There is the point — for your 
faults, and to set you an example." 

" Then," said Eustace, *' then do you mean to say that 
I should bear patiently, not only everything said against 
me, but should leave undefended even every false charge. 
That seems happy ! to suffer undeservedly for His sake !" 

" Nay, stay," said Evelyn. " That might easily become 
a morbid feeling." 

" What do you mean P" asked Eustace, with some 
degree of distress in his countenance. '' Evelyn, do tell 
me what you mean by morbidity ?" 

" Well," answered Evelyn, " what I mean is this : 
that every principle, however high and beautiful, may go 
to seed — I mean go to an unreal excess." 

•* But," cried Eustace, with great agitation, " but how 
can any one go to excess in the love of our blessed Lobb 
and in the * suffering for Him. Surely the suffering 
undeservedly is of all sufferings the most happy if it be 
for His dear sake!" 

*^ Eustace, did S. Paul sink under a false imputation ? 
did he not live as a Christian P and as and because he 
was a Christian, die ? Did not S. Stephen die on a true 
charge? and did not S. James, who fell beneath the 
sword of Herod, and Bartholomew, who died under the 
knife? They were martyrs, but nevertheless sufferers 
under a true charge." 

** Yes, but — " said Eustace, ** what follows with regard 
to me ?" 

" What r* said Evelyn, " what P why the nohole matter, 
whether you live and die for Chbist, or for your self.'* 

*' For BSLV ! for myself i^ cried Eustace, in astonish* 
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ment. " Oh, Evelyn, do you think I seek myself in the 
place of Him Whom I love, I think, with my whole 
heart ?" 

"Yes, I said SELr, and I mean selp. If you are 
morbid, you are simply selfish. Morbidity is the wor- 
ship, conscious or unconscious, of self. In this way we 
so often see well-meaning and earnest Christians hin- 
dering the good they might do by mistaking a self- 
sacrifice which is not called for, and which leads to no 
definite duty, for that real self-denial, which He bids us 
exercise daily when He tells us to take our cross and 
follow Him. There is enough denial for most of us in 
taking up the cross which He lays upon us, and bearing 
it patiently after Him. There may be often idolatry 
in what men call self-sacrifice ; and if men looked 
keenly, they would see that they are often really wor- 
shipping self, when they think they are serving Him. 
Wonderfully faint sometimes is the line between real 
love to Chbist, and the putting self forward as an 
object of adoration." 

There was a silence for a few moments. 

'^ I see what you mean," said Eustace ; " at least I 
think I do, and I cannot help feeling that my character 
is just one which needs that warning. I have often 
thought, when I was doing what I imagined religious 
acts, ' Is this for Chbist in reality, or should I not have 
done the same if I did not believe in or love Him at all P' *' 

"I think, Eustace," said Evelyn, **you are one who 
peculiarly needs this check. There is a great tendency 
to rest in feeling only and self-consciousness in your 
character ; and inasmuch as He loves you with a won- 
derful love. He will discipline and try you until He has 
convinced you of the error and refined your character." 

" Oh, Evelyn," said Eustace, looking up eagjatl^ \\i^^ 

H. 
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his face, while the tear glistened in his eye ; '* Oh, that 
thought will comfort me. What blessed words ! ' inas- 
much as He does love you.' Do say them again. May 
I, can I think it is so P" 

" I will — I do say them again,'* answered his friend, 
smiling with sincere affection on his young companion. 
" * Because He hath set His love upon you, therefore will 
He deliver you.' But, dearest Eustace, let Him refine 
you ; let Him check you in His own way, and all will 
. be right at last." 

" Let Him !" said Eustace. " Let Him ! Oh, Evelyn !" 

"Yes, dear fellow; yes, I know what you feel, and 
how anxious and sincere you are ; but it is not impossible 
that nevertheless you may resist unknowingly His chas- 
tisement by seeking for a more interesting or romantic 
mode of denial or sacrifice than He may Himself give 
you. And now to the point. Bear patiently the suf- 
fering which Mr. Cleffain's words have inflicted on you, 
but try and get to the bottom of it, and, if you are able, 
clear it all up. See Eaymond or Stapleton, or get some 
one to put Mr. Cleflain right so far as the real truth is 
concerned. Do your best for this object, and if you fail, 
take it patiently, as being plainly God's will." 

" I wiU, I will," said Eustace ; ** that I will. I thank 
you so much, Evelyn ; you always do me good." 

By this time the friends had reached the end of the 
lane which brought Mr. Cleffain's house full in view. 
Baymond was standing in the garden, which formed a 
sort of crescent on one side of the old house. 

" I will go to Eaymond directly," said Eustace. 
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CHAPTEE XII. 

IMPOBTANT CONVBESATIONS. 

While the two friends had been walking together, 
a conversation of a very different kind had been pass- 
ing between Saymond and Stapleton. The latter had 
thoroughly enjoyed himself at the home of his young 
friend. Everything was done which could be to make 
him happy. He was known to stand in a high po- 
sition in society, and his father was anxious to secure 
his influence for Baymond. Raymond's mother too — 
a woman devoted to the world and its vain interests, 
had set her heart on the cultivation of his friendship. 
To win the approbation of the youth, and to secure his 
personal interest in her boy, was her one object. Sta- 
pleton, young as he was, was cunning, far-seeing, and 
deceitful in plan to an astonishing degree. He saw 
quickly through Eaymond's more open and unsuspecting 
character. He had ulterior views of his own, and the 
wealth which would in all probability accrue to Eaymond, 
was an object of no small importance to his scheming 
friend. If Stapleton's position could help Eaymond, 
Eaymond, as a very rich man, could more still benefit 
Stapleton. To secure the wealth (as we have already 
seen) for the former, had been the great design of the 
intriguer. He found Mr. Cleffain apparently easily 
persuaded. He also quickly discovered in the old gen- 
tleman a strong inclination to think much of a good 
position in the world, and a desire that the boys con- 
nected with him should make what he called useful 
friends. On this feeling Stapleton worked. He knew 
he should play a losing game if he attempted to as 
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Eustace's character directly. The force of truth and 
the counter influences of Evelyn and others would 
be too much for him, especially with so eccentric a 
person as Mr. Cleffain. To misrepresent Eustace on 
little points ; to place him before the old gentleman as a 
boy lacking the energy and spirit which gets a boy or a man 
on in the world ; to try to undermine his views of his 
moral courage, and things of that kind, were the weapons 
which he used in the first instance, and he was making 
way fast. 

Mr. Cleffain was charmed with Stapleton's manner 
and address — with his social position — with his easy, 
agreeable, and attentive conduct to himself. Stapleton, 
for one so young, had a wonderful knowledge of human 
character, and knew well how much old people are 
pleased with the attentions of the young. There was 
just that shyness and peculiarity about Eustace's manner 
and appearance which gave Stapleton all the more 
advantage over him. The boy's very conscientiousness 
and scrupulosity often made him backward and silent 
when, had he spoken more out, he would have pleased 
the old gentleman far more. Mr. Cleffain did not un- 
derstand Eustace ; but Stapleton had a more formidable 
difficulty in Eaymond. Baymond was a boy who was 
easily impressed and easily moved; but he had still 
many high and generous sentiments, and was peculiarly 
open to a horror of anything like taking a mean advan- 
tage or unfairness. We have seen already the reaction 
which was produced by Stapleton's too apparent effort 
to traduce Eustace. 

''Well, and what of the old gentleman?" said Sta- 
pleton, as the two lads were walking together up the 
lane ; and as he knocked off the tops of the flowers with 
hiB sticky '' Do you think you're making way ?" 
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•* Oh, I don't know," said Eaymond, carelessly ; ** I 
don't know, and I don't care." 

" But you must care," said Stapleton. ** I am working 
hard for you, and getting on weU, and it's very hard if you 
won't back me, and all because of that stupid fool, 
Eustace, and some romantic view which you have got 
about him." 

" Eustace is a very good fellow," said Raymond, climb- 
ing on to a gate, and sitting down, as he pulled down 
a briar rose which was clambering above his head. ** A 
very good fellow, and you'll never get me to go dead 
against him, or to believe one thing against his character 
either." 

There was a pause. Stapleton saw he was losing 
ground, and he must try another tack. 

" Well," said he, " if you are determined, I can't help 
it ; but I must open your eyes by another process — that 
of telling you the whole truth — what I had not meant to 
have done, and do not wish to do now." 

^* What P" said Saymond, again putting on the manner 
of a person determined not to be persuaded against his 
will and his convictions. 

" What P Why Eustace isn't so good a fellow to you 
as you are to him. That's what I mean." 

'' I don't understand," said Raymond, with a perplexed 
air. 

*' Well, I didn't mean to say it, but he has been taking 
away your character shamefully to Mr. Clefain, doing 
all he can to injure you in his estimation, — and that, no 
doubt, all to secure the fortune. Everything which was 
true against you he said. He told the story about your 
cheating Entwistle, and your being sent up for a lie 
by Evans, how you did not work at school, and got into 
scrapes; and he just stuck so to the truth, t\^t Vi<^ <!nv^\ 
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prove his story if reference were made. I heard it from 
Burton, the footman — him who, you know, always hated 
Eustace, because he says he's so mean, that he never 
gave him anything when he took trouble and brought 
round the ponies, and that sort of thing, and that you 
always tipped him, and — " 

"Yes, but," said Baymond, suddenly and eagerly, 
" how could he, for Eustace is so poor, and I, you know, 
have lots more money. It's unfair, it's grossly unfair to 
take away his character so. Cruelly unfair. Eustace is 
not mean : he's the most generous fellow ;" and Eay- 
mond's face coloured crimson with the eagerness with 
which he spoke. 

''Be quiet, be quiet," said his companion. "All 
right ; hear me out, can't you ? Burton, the other day, 
was in the anteroom, you know, just outside the octagon, 
and the curtains were drawn, so no one saw him, and he 
overheard Eustace slandering you most shamefully." 

'* But it's a vile thing of him to stand and overhear," 
said Baymond ; '* and it's worse of you to go and talk to 
such a fellow. I wonder — " 

''Now be still," said Stapleton, "and just hear a 
fellow out. The old gentleman listens to it all, and 
winds up with begging Eustace when he gets home, 
to send him some particulars on paper, and Eustace said 
he would. It was, you know, that the old man might 
write to verify the statements. Well, but look here; 
here are these Clutterbucks coming. I'll go on by- 
and-by." 

" No, no, go on now," said BAymond, who was gra- 
dually getting into the toils which his wily companion 
was so skilfully entangling him in, and whose interest 
was waxing warmer in the matter, and his credulity 
getting stronger. " Gho on now." 
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This was just what Stapleton wanted, and on be 
went. 

** Wei], the note came, and Burton was determined to 
get hold of it, for he hates Eustace, you know, and he 
knew the use he could make of it." 

" The wretch !" said Raymond, half to himself. 

'* Well, the old gentleman, you know, always leaves 
his letters about ; and so, when he went out in the after- 
noon, in that odd concern of his they call the cater- 
pillar, in goes Burton and finds the note, and here it 
is, and a precious specimen it is," and Stapleton read as 
follows : 

"Dbab Sib, — I send you the references by which 
you can verify my statements about Eaymond, which I 
made to-day, and which I solemnly declare to be true, 
and by which you can see what kind of character he 
realli/ is, and how much you have been deceived about 
him. It is sad indeed people should be so much misled, 
and that when such a matter is mixed up with money, as 
this is. Very sad ; and I should not think it right to 
let you go on in ignorance, whatever happened. So 
here I give you the directions. A. Entwistle, Esq., Ivy 
Lodge ; Eev. J. Evans, the Park house ; and Mr. Wat- 
son, the keeper of the King's Head. 

" If you will write to them, they will, I know, verify 
my statements." 

" The wretch," said Eaymond, turning pale ; " and is 
this the end of it all !" 

** Well," said Stapleton, " you see the plain evidence. 
There can be no mistake — he is a traitor to you any- 
how." 

"Tes," said Eaymond, hesitatingly, "b^t 1 ^\i\. 
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believe it» even yet. Still the evidence of this note is 
dear enough." 

" It is just what I told you," said Stapleton. " He's a 
hypocrite.*^ 

" To give Mr. Cleffain all the directions ! How base !" 

'' Yes ; and when we remember the charges he wanted 
to substantiate — " 

" Oh yes ; oh yes 5 very, very bad." 

" Well, then, are you not persuaded at last ?" 

"I think I am," said Eaymond, thoughtfully; "but 
yet it is hard." 

** What, against such evidence ? such undeniable evi- 
dence ? Why hard ?" 

"All clear — all right — Eustace is all wrong," said 
Saymond. 

"Yes," said Stapleton, "and so I told you &om the 
first. He's a humbug, and you have been almost as 
great a one for believing his word and in his character. 
But it's too late now. You give him up, don't you ?" 

" Yes, yes," said Eaymond, " quite. Such hypocrisy !" 

It was some time before Eustace could meet Baymond 
alone. The first time that he did so he at once began 
on the subject, as advised by Evelyn. It was some days 
after the last recorded conversation. 

"Eaymond," said Eustace, "I want to ask you one 
question. This : Why is it that you have spoken against 
me to Mr. Cleffain ? What have I done to deserve your 
unkind remarks? I have always been your friend. I 
have done nothing to offend you. Why, then, do you 
speak against me P" 

" I P" said Eaymond : "IP what do you mean ?" and 
he assumed a contemptuous air, which Eustace had never 
noticed in him before. 

"Well," said Eustace, "I should like to have the 
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chance of explaining any mistake there may be in the 
matter." 

" I cannot stay talking with you. Q-o back to your 
mother ; she wants you/' said Baymond, pulling himself 
away from the effort which Eustace made to detain him. 

** No, but, Baymond, one word, just for old friendship's 
sake. Do. I don't care how unkindly you speak against 
me or to me. I only want to explain if there is any mis- 
take." 

" Then I don't want to have any explanation. There's 
no mistake, and the less we have to say to each other the 
better for the future." So saying Baymond walked off 
whistling, and Eustace, in despair, went to seek his friend 
and adviser Evelyn. 

Evelyn was at home. "It's all of no use — there's 
something wrong — I don't know what," said Eustace, 
his voice shaking with emotion. 

" What did he say ?" said Evelyn, putting down his 
pen and looking up. 

** Said P Oh, I don't know what he said. He said 
nothing, but seemed in a horrid way with me, and I'm 
sure I don't know what I've done. I wouldn't do wrong, 
if I knew it, for the world. It is so hard. If only he 
knew how I have stood up for him and defended him — " 

Evelyn smiled. Eustace smiled too, and took the 
proffered hand of his friend. 

" Then, after all, you cannot bear your cross even on a 
slight occasion, eh P" 

** Well, well," said Eustace, " all right ; you are right, 
Evelyn. Two or three days ago Mr. Cleffain asked me 
in his room of some reports he had heard about Eay- 
mond at school — some charges made against him as to a 
row he got into with Entwistle and Evans ; and though 
there was just a little truth in them, yet tke^ ^^x^X^^t- 
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riblj exaggerated ; and because I saw Mr. ClefQun didn't 
seem to be quite persuaded — for he went on drawing 
with his Indian ink on the back of a letter — I told him, 
that if he liked, I would send him the names and direc- 
tions of those who would set him right in a moment, 
for I knew he would forget them in a moment ; and I 
did send them ; and I know that if he writes — ^they all 
like Eaymond so much — that not one will say a word 
against him. When I did all that for him, it is hard 
that he should go away and say I abuse him, and try to 
injure him." 

** Very," said Evelyn ; ** but it is all part of the cross 
we were talking of. Is it not P" 

«' Yes," said he, " I love to think of that, but—" 

« But what P" said Evelyn. 

" Why," said Eustace, "is it really needful for any to 
bear such cruel misrepresentations P" 

** Yes, certainly," said Evelyn ; " whom did you make 
your great example ?" 

** Why," said Eustace, ** I knew that His example was 
the only one which I wanted to follow ; but, Evelyn, it 
is difficult. I study, I meditate on Him, I think Him 
to be so beauti&l, I determine to follow Him ; but I do 
not, I can not — " 

'* No, do not talk so," said Evelyn. " He will help you. 
Let your search after Him be more diligent. Keep His 
Figure ever before your eye. Believe that He ever goes 
before you. Eealize His Presence. Think how He did 
act in like circumstances, and He will be your strength 
and help." 

And the friends parted. 
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CHAPTEE XIII. 

DITPICTTLTIBS ABOUT BUSTACE. 

Eustace was more than usually cheerful that evening, 
and his mother was delighted to hear him singing to 
himself in his little room, and talking to his dog as he 
re-arranged some books. It was a lovely evening. The 
moon had risen with its pale shield scarce visible in the 
bright evening sky, to come out with clearer and brighter 
light each minute. Evening insects were drowsily seek- 
ing their prey, and the bats whirled in giddy circles 
around the head of the solitary traveller through the 
quiet lane. It was tea-time again, and Eustace came 
down cheerfully and happily. 

'^ Mother," said he, as he started up &om the table 
to save a moth which had flown to the lamp, and which 
he put out of the window. ** Mother, I am going out 
after tea into the lane. There is a poor lad with a bad 
leg there, and I heard this afternoon that his pain is 
great.'* 

**Then, my boy, you cannot alleviate it," said the 
widow ; " what is the use of your going ?" 

" Tes, I know, mother ; but still I can do what any 
one can ever do short of alleviating bodily pain. I can 
read something that will bring him peace of mind?^ 

^^Yes," said the widow, ''true; but come back as 
soon as you can." 

" All right," said Eustace. 

As soon as he was gone, his mother went to his room. 
She was surprised at finding an alteration in the furni- 
ture, and a re-arrangement of the room. The chair, the 
books, were in their places. On the t^VAib^^Vv^^^s^ 
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against the wall, was an Albert Dorer's CmcifirioD, 
which she had not seen in his room before. This then, 
was the object of his constant gaze, the motire of his 
everj act — Jestts cracifiecL She looked long on the 
speaking Form — ^the I^gnre hanging suspended from the 
Cross — so as to manifest the real sofTering of the Son of 
Man. The Countenance spoke the anguish He endured 
for our sake. There was a wonderful reaHtj in it. Be- 
low it lay two little books partly open. She took them 
up : one was Bishop Andrewes's Derotions ; the other a 
book of the Hours, after the old catholic plan of the 
Church, marked all oyer by the signs of constant use. 
Here then was the history of a daily life — the main- 
spring and motion. She was not quite prepared for the 
strong, unhesitating expression of the Person of Jesus 
— of these frequent means of realizing His Lore. But 
gratitude to Him Who was so leading her child to Him- 
self^ overcame aU, and she knelt down and poured out 
her heart in thankfulness for God's unspeakable mercy, 
for he was indeed the Lobd's. 

'* But was this mode of keeping his soul near his Loed 
right? was there danger in it?" So Mrs. Sherwood 
argued. She had been brought up in a school of religious 
thought, which, while it recognized the power of the 
Church's ordinances and the beauty of her arrangements, 
stUl had led her to be afiraid of what was thought an 
excess of external aid. She thought, as many did who 
adopted her line of thought, that it might lead to 
Some. 

" Still,'' she thought, " it is very beautiful — very na- 
tural. I will speak to Evelyn about it. The dear fellow 
then knelt here to prepare for his visit to the poor lad, 
the sight of whose painful disease would make any one 
recoil were he not fortified with the sight of that Figure 
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of his Divine Master who went about healing all manner 
of disease and sickness." 

And with these thoughts she left the room, determined 
to speak to Evelyn on the subject at the first opportunity. 
This soon occurred, for about half-an-hour after, when 
she was quietly sitting at work, enjoying the delicious 
scents and the loveliness of the summer evening, the 
little gate of the garden opened, and Evelyn walked up 
the path. He was always most kind to Mrs. Sherwood. 
There was a peculiar, an unusual attraction to him about 
that home and its small household. Eustace had had a 
strong and powerful hold on Evelyn's mind. The one 
seemed just made to fill up what was wanting in the 
other. The warm, earnest enthusiasm of Eustace ope- 
rated well on the calmer and more composed love of 
Evelyn. 

" Oh, Evelyn," said Mrs. Sherwood, " you are just the 
person I wanted to see." 

*' Am I r' said he, " I shall be delighted to be of any use. 
Where's Eustace P" 

" Why it was about him that I was wanting to talk 
with you. He has gone down to that poor boy in the 
lane who is dying with the diseased leg. They say he 
is a terrible object, yet Eustace would go. Dear boy, 
his heart seems wholly set on loving and serving Chbist. 
It is really true in his case that he has no other equal 
delight. I do believe that he acts and feels as if our Sa- 
YiouB were always going before or following him. Is it 
not a happy thing ?" 

** Fcry," said Evelyn, looking down, and describing the 
pattern of the carpet with his stick. 

" But do not you think there is just a little, a very little 
danger in it P" said Mrs. Sherwood, rather timidly. 

"Danger! — my dear madam— danger ! what i^omVi^a 
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danger can there be in so blessed a feeling and desire ?" 
said Evelyn, starting up from his musing attitude, and 
speaking with great earnestness. 

" Why, what I mean,'* said Mrs. Sherwood, " is that — 
is there not a tendency to lean so on the outward forms 
and associations connected with our Blessed Lobd that 
we cease to lean enough on Him by interior love and 
&ith ; just, you know, as when that poor demoniac asked 

* to be with Him,* * Jesus suffered him not,' as if He feared 
his dwelling too much on the external things to do with 
Him — His Sacred Body, the look of that Eye, and the 
tone of that Voice — and is there not a danger lest we 
may do something like that ? Is there not P I do not 
know whether I have quite explained myself." 

" I see what you mean ; but I never conceived that we 
could use too much and with too much love those out- 
ward things which speak so immediately of Him ; that is, 
if the mind of the person using them is * stayed on Him,' 
as Eustace's is, — then it can but help to draw him on 
nearer and nearer to our Blessed Lobd. For instance, 
what can better help him in the good work he has gone 
upon more than the fact and narrative being before his 
eye in which our Blessed Lobd's healing and tending 
the sick and dying is described. It surely brings the 
whole of the great G-ospel motive close to his will with a 
great inspiring power. It adds wings of encouragement 
to his steps. It is what early Martyrs gazed at before 
entering on their great struggle and were refreshed. I 
cannot see the harm. An old devout writer has said, 

* We are men, not pure spirits. In us the body should 
co-operate with the soul in the ^homage she renders to 
God. In us the whole being, body and soul, should 
worthily offer a tribute of adoration and prayer.' It 
seems to me that the yery sacramental system of the 
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Church was made for this purpose. It seems as if your 
objection was an objection against that." 

** No, no,'* said Mrs. Sherwood ; " of course I do not 
mean that; for how full and satisfying is that very 
system, drawing us to our Sayiottb through that very 
externalism. But then has not Eome done the very 
thing — gone too far, and so placed the external accidents 
connected with our Lobd before the eye, as to eclipse 
Him ?" 

" But surely," replied Evelyn, ** if the soul is really in- 
tent on Jestts, none of those things can do harm. Is it 
not a sign that we have lost some of that strong sense of 
the Personal Love of Jesus which Eome often retains, 
when we are so afraid of those external aids as we are ? 
It is unnatural to be afraid of them for the healthy 
mind and earnest heart, and it is of them I am speaking." 

" Yes — but — for the weak, is not that system fraught 
with danger in this particular P" 

" Oh that, my dear Mrs. Sherwood," said Evelyn, 
smiling, ''that is another question altogether; that in- 
volves many intricate questions about the Churches of 
£ome and England, and all that; and that is the last 
thing I am going to enter on. I was only speaking 
about Eustace, and what was good for him, and those 
like him." 

''You used an expression just now," said Mrs. Sherwood, 
" which I wish you would explain to me. You spoke of 
£ome often realising more the Personal Love of our 
Lobd ; what did you mean by that ? Is not all love to 
Him personal .^" 

"What I meant," said Evelyn, "was that so many 
people rather love an idea or principle-— than a Man, an 
Elder Brother, when they speak of their love to Him — 
and this gives such a haziness to their love. Tbec^ i& n^ 
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concentration of it on the Form. They lose that blessed 
reality which the conception of Jesus ever going close 
before them gives — that inspiring motive, such as per- 
sonal friendship gives, when we feel we are giving happi- 
ness to another by our act — the great power which the 
inspired look of pleasure or word of approval and tender- 
ness gives. Then, too, by Personal Love, I mean the 
gratitude for separate acts and traits of our Blessed 
LoBD, which call out strong conscious love to Him, as 
similar things do towards earthly friends. In fact, most 
Christians among us do not love Jesus, the Perfect Man ; 
but an idea — our Christianity is too much an enlightened 
Christianised philosophy than the perception of and love 
for * G-OD manifest in the flesh ;' we wrap it in general 
and indeflnite expressions till it is too much like an illu- 
minated fog — not enough a concentrated piercing beam 
of light.'' 

'* I see very much what you mean," replied Mrs. Sher- 
wood, thoughtfully ; '^ and it is just what my Eustace 
does. I suppose it is very much that kind of love which 
Mary Magdalene showed in her continual following of 
Jesus, her standing at the Cross, and going to the grave 
to seek for Him : ^ Tell me where thou hast laid Him, 
and I will take Him away.* '* 

" Tes," said Evelyn ; **and how full, how wonderfully 
full the Song of Solomon is of that feeling — that longing 
to And Chbist, and having found Him, to hold Him and 
not to let Him go. But, look, here comes Eustace." 

" Oh, mother," cried Eustace as he entered, " the poor 
fellow is so very very bad, and in such pain ; it is a dread- 
ful wound. You must, indeed you must, let me stay 
with him all night. I think I shall be a comfort to him, 
and he does so want it : do let me." 
'' I do not know how to refuse you, Eustace, but you 
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know the nights are cold, and you are far from strong — 
and—" 

*' Oh, but do let me, mother, do — I cannot suffer from 
working for 6od, and this is a work for Him. He seems 
to have helped me. There was a time wlien I couldn't 
bear to look at anything dreadful in the way of suffering 
— and a sight like that wound would have made me 
shudder. But now I do not mind it, and I feel I can 
dress his wound and sit up with him and nurse him. 
G-OD taught me this, for I used to pray to have that mind, 
and I thought it would never have come. But it has now, 
and is it not from Him ? Do, mother, do." 

"I will not stand in your way, Eustace; go, if He 
calls you to it — only I feel anxious about your state just 
now.'* 

** Oh, yes, thank you," and taking a quick leave of 
Evelyn, he went off on his mission of love. 

'* I suppose I was right," said Mrs. Sherwood, with a 
sigh, " I could not have refused him." 

" No, indeed," said Evelyn ; " God has called that boy 
wonderfully ; we must not let our shadow be cast between 
Him and his soul. The Lord knows best how to draw 
His own to His Bosom." 

" I suppose," said Mrs. Sherwood, half to herself, " it 
is all part of what we were talking of, the Personal Love 
of the LoBD." 

'* Think," said Evelyn, " how real that passage is when 
taken literally and by itself. He that gives even a cup 
of cold water to one of these little ones because he loves 
Me shall not lose his reward. What a thought ! The 
slightest offering if only it be given because of the love 
of Chbist or because another asks it in His Name." 

*' How little we do take these passages literally 1" 

That night was the beginning of a neNV ^^Vife\^ oi \sSs6 

1 



in xirazACi; ob» thk xosr jswemmxasce. 

to Euatice. In tbe loarij room of aiiireraig^ tiirough 
tbe kxig boazs of watching, be began to leam tbe mean- 
ing otf ^ InaBaodi as je do it to tbe leaat of tiieae, ye 
do it unto Me.'* He bad alwajs known tboee words, 
and alwajs kvied tiiem. But now tiieir tmtb and mean- 
ing aeemed to sweH out into s fahiaBB be nerer imagined 



Tbe agooj of tbe poor joo^ aai paaaed all tiiat Eostaoe 
bad erer coneeiTed of saSeaang ; and tbe gbastly sight 
and bad atmo^thefe^ things wbidi Enatace bad always 
abrank firom» added to tbe realitj of tbe wo^ which was 
going on in him. As he beid tbe bead of the sufferer, 
be bathed it widi Tinegar, and tried to aootbe tbe intense 
pain bj eraj elfovt in his power; be felt astonished 
that Gob had takoi away the honor be naed to feel at 
scenes like that ; and oftm throogh tbe night be lifted up 
his heart in thankagiriiigs to €k)n for His mercy in so re- 
moring the sting from wliat be naed so to dread. ** And 
so perhaps," thought he» "^ to tbe Lobd's own s»Tantwill 
death itself bare no sting — for is it not said, 'Bight dear 
intiie sight of tbe LoBD is tbe deatii of His saints ;'* Oh, 
death, wkere is tiiy sting P '* Like cirdes widoung on a 
calm water round the stone tiirown in, so tbe full 
meaning of the Loto of Jssus and the commission to 
''feed His sheep," came out to the boy with greater 
depth and force. So it erer is : the truths we first knew 
and thought we grasped come out graduaUj till the end 
of life, and eren we feel as if we had just begun to appre- 
hend them, nay, think almost tiiat we hare discoTued 
them for ourseiTes. 

When Eustace undertook his work of lore, he did not 
know in what that week was to end. It was towards 
the hour of £>ur, a few mornings after, that the worn- 
out sufferer began to show signs of drawing near to the 
end. The agony was passing away, and that loll which 
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like the wind going down before sunset, took place in 
the exhausted frame. 

Eustace had never seen death, and had shrunk from 
the idea of facing it. But it was all altered now. The 
LoBD was teaching His own child great and deep les- 
sons. Eustace supported the dying man's head upon his 
shoulder, — and as he said afterwards, never did he forget 
the thrill of joy and gratitude which passed through him 
as he heard the words £untlj uttered, " Thank the Lobd, 
Who sent you to me ; you have helped to bring me nearer 
to Jesus." 

He passed away leaning on Eustace, and when the last 
breath was gone, and he was gazing at the quiet corpse 
which lay still and calm beside him, and on the lip which 
still retained the shape it had worn in that last agony ; 
the hand still grasping the sheet on which it had hold ; 
he could not help saying, *' Is this death ?" Yes, Eus- 
tace, yes, it is ; so one by one the great barriers between 
the soul and her Losd are broken down, and He in His 
infinite mercy seems to draw us with extended arms to 
His bosom. 

Eustace returned home by the early dawn. The birds 
were chirping in the hedgerow and the broad glow of 
approaching sunlight seemed spreading wider and wider 
to make all nature glad. The contrast from that sick 
room was great, — but full of teaching, full of truth, ^s 
he turned into the little quiet garden, went up into his 
room, through which the morning light was shining, he 
felt that some strange power had deepened into him 
the knowledge of Chbist and the yearning for his pro- 
mised rest. He knelt down and prajed fervently and 
peacefully. He thanked G-od for the blessed scenes of 
that week ; and he soon fell asleep. 

Happy boy! how little you fully realised how the 
Lord was fast preparing you for Himself! 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

ME. CLEFFAUf's WILL. 

" I ALWAYS said that boj was a hypocrite and a de- 
ceiver ; I never could bear the expression of his coun- 
tenance," said Mrs. Beaumont, haughtily, as she drew 
her long Indian shawl closer round her shoulder and 
spread out its gilded border upon her knee. She was 
leaning back in a chair in a small but luxuriously fur- 
nished room, with two or three novels by her side, — one 
of which lay open with a sandal-wood paper-knife across 
it. Her husband was standing by her. 

" You always did say so, my dear," said he, ** with that 
singular discernment of character for which you have 
been so remarkable. I, I confess, have often been taken 
in by the young villain. I did think sometimes that 
there was something in that sanctimonious face of his, 
and in his mother's too." 

"Oh, the odious woman," cried Mrs. Beaumont, "I 
never could bear her, the fawning hypocrite, and all to 
get the old gentleman's money. What should religious 
people want with money, I should like to know." 

" Well, my dear, I suppose religious people want it as 
much as irreligious." 

" Then they ought not," said the lady, pettishly ; " they 
profess to live above such things, and so they should be 
consistent. For my part, I think that Mr. Cle&in 
ought to be made aware what a viper he has been che- 
rishing. It isn't for the money for Eay mond that I care. 
I do hate to see good people imposed upon, — and to 
think of that dear old man being so taken in, — well," 
ended Mrs. Beaumont, as she threw herself farther back 
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in her chair and resumed her novel, "You must do 
what you think good. But, for my part, I cannot under- 
stand you." 

** Oh, my dear, I quite feel with you as to the boy, but 
I don't see my way to speaking to Mr. Oleffain ; he 
is very peculiar you know," so saying, Mr. Beaumont 
left the room. 

He had not been gone five minutes, when Baymond 
came in. 

" Well, my beloved child," said Mrs. Beaumont, plac- 
ing her hand on his luxuriant hair, of which she had 
always been proud, "what a shame all this is — shame- 
ful !" 

<* It is indeed, mother," said Eaymond ; " I did think 
that he could not have acted so doubly : after all the 
kindness, too, which I have shown him." 

" Oh, you dear noble boy, it is so like you to talk so 
kindly of one who is so immeasurably below you in every 
thing, — bless you, — but you are too forgiving, too trust- 
ing. I want to see Mr. Clef[ain's eyes opened." 

" Yes, mother, but I can't do that ; you know it would 
all look like the money question. Oh, no, that's impos- 
sible, quite : besides, it wouldn't be generous. Still old 
Clef&in ought to know about it, I own." 

" And he shall, too," said Mrs. Beaumont, " if your 
father has not the spirit to do it, somebody else must." 

** Eaymond, Eaymond, where are you, old fellow ?" cried 
Stapleton, outside. 

"That delightful youth," said Mrs. Beaumont, " oh, 
do cultivate him well, Eaymond, he will be of such value 
to you in future life." 

Stapleton threw the door open, and immediately as- 
sumed an air of consummate courteousness as he ap- 
proached the b^nigtx lady, who delicately extended V^<^^ 
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hand laden with jewels to him, putting on her most 
charming smile. 

"Isn't this shocking?" said he, assuming an air of 
deep regret and sadness. *^ So utterly unexpected ! such 
a downfall to one's hopes and expectations ! It is such 
a pity. Because, when a person who professes so much, 
acts in that way, it is so damaging to the cause of re- 
ligion, — and that is so wrong, so sad." 

"Excellent," said the lady, "so like yourself. Sir 
Walter, so sound, so honest, so truly good ; oh, would 
that all were like you, — what a blessing that my boy 
has such an example, such a friend! what a blessing, 
instead of that hypocrite Eustace. And yet I do be- 
lieve. Sir Walter, that my good husband would have 
thrown Eaymond entirely on to the boy, if it had not 
been for my influence. I do flatter myself I am a good 
discemer of character." 

" Excellent ; yes, indeed, we all know that." 

"But, my dear Sir Walter," said the lady, rising, 
"you want to speak to Baymond. I will leave you: 
only promise that in half an hour you will be ready to 
take a walk with me round the garden. Ah, you are a 
very faithless boy, you promised yesterday, and you 
never came ; no excuses now, no excuses, — I extend for- 
giveness to you for it, — only be true to-day." 

So saying, the lady lefb the room with her sweetest 
smile, and Baymond and Stapleton were alone. 

" I say, old fellow," said Stapleton, " look here ; we 
must open the old man's eyes, for Burton told me this 
morning that Cleffain has written to his lawyer to come 
to see him : it is something about his will. Now there's 
no telling how soon the old gentleman may die, so we 
ought to be acting." 

" Well,butwhat do you want me to do?" asked Baymond. 
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" Why, look here, don't you remember that emerald 
ring which Mr. Cleffain showed us boys some weeks ago, 
which he kept in that little box locked up in the white- 
painted cupboard in the octagon P" 

« Yes," said Eaymond, " and what of that ?" 

"Well, what? why I met Burton in a great hurry 
this morning going out, and he said to me, ' don't men- 
tion it. Sir Walter, but master's lost that emerald 
ring, and I am to go and get a warrant to search the 
servants' boxes, for master is sure some one who knows 
about the house has taken it, for he found the lock of the 
cupboard forced, and the box and ring gone." 

"Well," said Eaymond, looking astonished at the 
disaster, but still a little puzzled at Stapleton's confused 
manner. 

*' Well," said the other, with evident hesitation and 
awkwardness, ** what do you think I've found P Come 
closer, old fellow. Why I was going by Cox's shop — ^you 
know it — and he called me in, and said, ' Mr. Stapleton, 
a word with you in the back room :' so I went in. I saw 
something was the matter, you know. He opened a 
drawer and took out the very box and the ring." 

•* What 1" said Eaymond, starting, " Cox !" 

"Yes — yes — stop a minute," said Stapleton; "yes, 
but hear. Cox said, 'Sir Walter, I don't quite know 
what to do about this ring ; I suspect something wrong. 
Young Mr. Sherwood, you know, he who goes to school 
with Master Eaymond, brought it me this morning.' " 

"Eustace!" cried Eaymond, in a cry of unfeigned 
astonishment, " it's a lie — it's impossible !" 

"Stop a moment," said Stapleton, "there's certain 
proof of it. Cox went on to say that Eustace brought it 
him, and said he wished to pawn it, for he wanted a little 
ready money, for his mother was very poor, and he couldn't 
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bear 'to see her want, and he said it was his mother's 
ring, which his father had left her — that she did not want 
to part with it, but only to raise a small sum of money on 
it — and that he would repay that money very quickly out 
of some he expected from the old gentleman — Cleffain, 
you know. Well, Cox, of course, believes the story, be- 
cause he trusts Eustace. He lends him £10 on the ring, 
and away goes Eustace. But Cox got uneasy ; because, 
as he said, he did not quite see, knowing how poor Mrs. 
Sherwood was, how she could have had a valuable jewel 
without turning it to better account long ago." 

" Monstrous 1" said Eaymond, in an undertone ; " is it 
possible ?" 

"Not only possible, but true — quite true," said his 
companion ; '^ and it's the blackest piece of villainy I ever 
heard of. For, just see, of course he leads old Clefain 
to suspect every servant in his house ; he might get them 
all into awful grief, and all that, to say nothing of the 
dishonesty of taking it at all. It's downright stealing. 
He may have meant to bring it back again by-and-by ; 
but it*s stealing for all that." 

*' Stealing I of course it is," cried Saymond. " How 
shocking ! what is to be done P" 

'^ Well, there's the thing," said Stapleton, plunging his 
hands into his pocket, and assuming an air of consider- 
able anxiety. '* What I feel is that old Cle£fain oi^ht to 
be told of it." 

** Ought to be !" cried Eaymond. " He must be — he 
shall be. I'll tell him myself. Impostor! cheat! liar! 
How gulled I have been by that boy 1" 

" Well, it is very sad," said the other. " It is painful 
to have to tell it all of a fellow, and I felt miserable ; but 
truth's truth, you know, and no mistake." 

'^ Well, then, what's to be done ?" said Baymond, 
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distress for the moment overcoming his expression of in- 
dignation. 

"Why, I thought," said Stapleton, "that you had 
made up your mind to tell the old man." 

" O certainly, certainly,*' said Baymond. " It's only 
due and right that he should be undeceived quite inde- 
pendently of all other considerations." 

'* Yes, of all other considerations," said Stapleton. 

There was a peculiarity in Stapleton's manner as he 
spoke, which, had Eaymond been more* on his guard, 
might have startled him. Stapleton appeared to be 
greatly relieved by Eaymond's assurance that he would 
tell Mr. Cleffain. 

" I say, stop," cried Stapleton ; " stay a moment. 
Don't let the old man see Eustace, because you know he's 
a desperate hand at getting round a fellow, and making 
his own story good. Take care of that, you know." 

"All right," cried Eaymond; "the old gentleman is 
easily managed in that sort of thing, you know." 

The two boys parted, Saymond to tell his uncle the 
sad tale, and Stapleton to a conference with Burton. 
The story was told. The proofs were clear beyond doubt 
on Cox's evidence, Burton having now remembered that 
he had seen Eustace very early in the house that morn- 
ing, and noticed his manner as evidently flurried, and his 
anxiety to avoid observation great ; a part of the box, in 
which the ring had been contained, had been found 
near the gate of Mrs. Sherwood's cottage, which Staple- 
ton, in his eager sifting of evidence, had discovered there. 
All proved the point. The servants were ei^onerated ; 
the police countermanded ; Mrs. Beaumont in violent 
hysterics ; Mr. Beaumont in a state of magisterial indig? 
nation. The Lawyer came, and the will was made. 

Mr. Cleffain was very peculiar. He hated a scene. 
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Eustace had sat with his hands folded for nearly ten 
minutes without speaking a word, his eyes fixed on the 
scene outside. His mother was accustomed to these long 
fits of silence, and therefore did not on this occasion 
think it needful to rouse him from it ; twilight hovered 
over the wainscot at the bottom of the room, under the 
old sideboard, in that faded and yellow lustre in which 
twilight rejoices. 

" Mother," said Eustace, withotit moving his eye from 
the quiet light on which it was resting, " I may not be 
with you long in this world ; you know it is a very odd 
thing, but when I was with that man who died the other 
morning, and stayed with him till it was all over, although 
I once thought I never could be with any one dying, and 
still less be present at that last tremendous scene ; you 
know, while I was there, and G-od helped me to witness 
and watch it all, I felt so strongly that He meant it to be 
a call to me. Nay, do not cry,'* said Eustace, getting off 
his chair, and kneeling down by his mother's side, and 
leaning his head on her shoulder, " you know it matters 
not how soon we go, if we go to Him ; the shorter life 
the longer immortality. Oh, do not cry, dear mother ; 
we have lived to love each other, but what has been the 
work of your life but to bring me to Him whom our souls 
love? I have longed to love, I have longed to know 
Him, mother, you know that. I do not know why it is, 
but I have a feeling in me that the time may be coming 
when He will call me home, and the other night brought 
it so strongly to my mind ;" and Eustace held back his 
head as he looked up into his mother's face. 

"My child," said she, "whom Q-od has given me, it 
will be hard to part ; but His Will be done. If I feel 
that you are gone before me I shall only hasten my 
steps." 
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" Mother," said Eustace, " do not you remember that 
hymn we sung last Sunday — 

* I worship thee, sweet Will of God, 

And all Thy ways adore ; 
But every day I live 

I seem to love Thee more and more ?' 

Oh, yes, the Lobd's Will! the thing to feel is that we 
are in His hands ; you know how you taught me to love 
Him, and I do love Him; and if He bids me I will 
go." And as he spoke there was something in his voice 
and in his face as he knelt there which prevented her 
from shedding another tear ; she felt that G-qd spoke 
through her child's lips. 

" Eustace," said she, quietly, " may His will be done; 
and if my child> the companion of my long years of widow- 
hood, be called by Him to fill the place He has prepared 
for him, His Will be done." 

**Yes, mother, yes," said Eustace; "that is what I 
feel ; I belong to Him ; whatever He wants of me, let 
Him take. ' Whom have I in heaven but Thee P and 
what on earth that I can desire in comparison of Thee P' " 

They talked long together before they left the room, 
when they retired to rest they had not fully realised 
how soon the long parting was to take place. 

The scarlet fever had been raging in the neighbour" 
hood, and several children had caught it, and died of it. 
Eustace was in no such condition of health as to resist 
infection ; when he woke next morning, after a restless 
night, he was unable to rise. It took no long time to 
ascertain that Eustace had fallen a victim to that com- 
plaint, so often fatal to children, but rarely so to those 
older. With Eustace it was likely to go ill. His consti- 
tution was delicate. How strange, and yet how beau- 
tiful, are the footfalls of the invisible world, which we 
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hear sometimes before the approach of G-od's great visits 
to us. 

The fever was at once declared by Mrs. Sherwood's 
medical adviser to be most serious in the case of Eustace. 
I need not tire the reader with the account of his illness : 
it was brief, and his recovery was rapid. But what often 
is the effect of these diseases took place in the case of 
Eustace : great exhaustion, and apparent symptoms of a 
rapid decline, led to his removal for the ensuing winter 
to the south coast. Bournemouth was decided on. 

By Eustace's side, at morning, noon, and night, with 
deep affection and devotion, Evelyn Noel was to be found. 
His one object was to do his utmost to aid in the ar- 
rangement of the wedding garment for a friend that he 
loved dearer than any other earthly object; and that, 
while he was doing that, he might himself prepare for his 
own call, whenever it migl^t be. That Eustace was soon 
to go to fill the place prepared for him in the land of 
blessed rest, Evelyn had long had no doubt. He was 
there night and day ; and while there, although he had 
no companion except Mrs. Sherwood, he often through- 
out the twenty-four hours offered up prayers for him 
who was so soon to meet the Lobd. They used to do 
this at each one of those hours in which the early Church, 
in days purer and holier than our own, used to offer 
them in connection with the different periods of our 
Lobd's suffering. 

Evelyn took the lead in these services; and often, 
while his heart was fixed on Gon, would his eye glance 
at him who had been the companion of many a past 
month, — the dearest friend on earth to whom he could 
give that name. Most beautiful are these scenes with 
the dying, most touching these works of Christian friend- 
ship. 
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Eustace's illness took place soon after the events I 
have described in Mr. Cleffain's house; so that there 
need be no surprise in the mind of the reader that Mrs. 
Sherwood was quite ignorant of what had occurred so 
recently in Mr. Gleffain's family. 

Mrs. Beaumont went on asserting that, though she 
was of course sorry that Mrs. Sherwood's son should be 
ill, because, if he were to die, his mother would be left 
alone, she nevertheless could not but look upon his ill- 
ness and her sorrow as a direct providence from God ; 
for what woman could have put forth pretensiond more 
presumptuous than Mrs. Sherwood, and what youth could 
have acted more basely than Eustace ? 

So saying, she got up and rang the bell, ordered 
coffee, and arranged her scarlet Indian shawl in negli- 
gent fashion over her shoulders. 



CHAPTEE XVI. 

BOUBIOIMOUTH. 

Theib lodging at Bournemouth was facing the sea; 
and that evening the moon was shining over the wide 
and sheltered bay. Eustace was much exhausted with 
his journey ; but the lovely scene refreshed and cheered 
him. The window was open, and the lulling plunge of 
the waves on the beach soothed the young sufferer. 

" Lift me higher, Evelyn," said he. " Look ! there is 
a little vessel going out of the dark into the light, and 
now it is passing the pathway of the light \ it will b^ vc^ 
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the dark presently. How bright the sails are shining in 
the moonlight ; it is gone ! Evelyn, that is like one of 
His own ; you know whom I mean, don't you ? I mean 
one of His Who died on the Cross for us; it is like 
His bidding, Come, out of sorrow and temptation, into 
the bright light of His own conscious love. Oh, then, 
Evelyn," said he, laying his head on Evelyn's shoulder, 
"we go back again to the dark. You know it is in 
the dark and then in the light, and in the dark and 
then — " And Evelyn finished the sentence. 

" Then, Eustace, in the light for ever." 

"Yes," said Eustace, "that is true — in the light for 
ever. Evelyn, don't leave me ; I am so tired after the 
journey. I do so want to look at that broad sea under 
the moonlight. That little boat and that white sail ; I 
wish it would come back. Wasn't that boat like the 
body — this body of ours, and the white sail like the soul 
which catches the light of Jesus, and then carries our 
frail body over the dark into the light ? And I need 
carrying through the dark." 

"Yes," said Evelyn, " yes, Eustace, it is; our bodies 
are but frail barks indeed, and the white sail in that 
great Light is like the Divine part which bears the 
body on." 

Mrs. Sherwood's lodgings had no great advantages, 
except that they looked upon the sea. It was clear 
beyond all doubt that Eustace had imbibed, through the 
scarlet fever, the seeds of consumption ; and that he was 
rapidly declining, not only in health, but in life itself^ 
was apparent to all around him. But although no one 
was more conscious than he was that he was approaching 
the everlasting shore, there was no one of the little party 
which surrounded him who looked forward with more 
real joy and hope to it than Eustace did himself. 
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A few days after they arrived, the following conversa- 
tion ensued : 

'' I have not got up for the last four days, and I do not 
think I shall get up again. Nay, stop those tears. You 
and I need not cry ; we have both been happy together. 
But it is better to go. We need not weep when one or 
other of us is called to God." 

"Why do you say that, Eustace? Have you any 
right to be glad that you are to die before you have done 
all that the Lobd wills you to do on earth P" 

" Evelyn," said Eustace, " look here ; you are afraid of 
me, lest, as you think, I am seeking more for death than 
for my work in life. Now, I hope I am right ; if I am 
not, may He teach me what is right, by any sorrow He 
may lay upon me. But I think I am right. When any 
one is going away from this world, at least he is sincere, 
is he not, Evelyn ?" 

"Tes," said his friend. 

" Well," said Eustace, " if the Lobd is calling me, and 
if I love to go to Him, I could think that this alone 
would justify my feeling as I do. I am just at that age 
when I may be more tempted to wrong, and, may be, 
the Lobd calls me out of temptation. If I have done 
but little work — no, none at all— -for Him on ear^ 
may not it be that He calls me to fill some other place 
in His rest ; the lowest, perhaps, in that blessed abode, 
where I can, even though amongst the lowest and least 
of His redeemed ones, still do something for His king- 
dom P May this not be so P And it may be, too, that 
my early death (if I do meet it with courage and pa- 
tience,) may be the means of helping others that are 
young to know that there is truth in the words, ' They 
that seek Me early shall find Me.' " 

" Oh, Eustace, Eustace, would that I might %o ^\^\^ 

k 
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you ! Must I stay behind, when you are gone ?" cried 
Evelyn, "you have said indeed what is most true." 

They had but two rooms in their lodging-house, the 
sitting-room below stairs, and Eustace's room above. 
Mrs. Sherwood's object was to nurse her child, and to 
attend his every want, and to enable him, as far as might 
be, to enjoy the last of those scenes of earth, — the air, 
the sea, and the country, so often to the dying the anti- 
cipation of a better world. 



CHAPTEE XVII. 

DEATH AND DYING. 

Mant weeks had now passed since Stapleton had 
shown up what he called the deceit and dishonesty of 
Eustace. These weeks had been occupied by several im- 
portant events. They contained holidays, and at the 
beginniug of those holidays Mr. and Mrs. Beaumont had 
resolved that their darling child, Saymond, should go 
abroad, in order to enjoy some of the many charms which 
Paris especially presents to the eye of young travellers. 
Stapleton was the chosen companion, and one or two 
other young men of the neighbourhood, who had means 
sufficient to take the trip, and to live with that amount 
of comfort and luxury which Mr. Beaumont had deter- 
mined on as right for his child, formed the party. 

Baymond and his friends left their homes. The ser- 
vants were out to bid them farewell, and everything pro- 
mised a joyful journey and a happy holiday. 

That Mrs. Sherwood and Eustace had left the neigh- 
bourhood precipitately, and without very much expression 
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of regard from those whom they had left behind, was no 
matter of wonder to those who knew the story. Evelyn, 
too, was with them. 

Haymond and his party pursued their travels with con- 
siderable success. The weather was fine, Paris was gay, 
and the many gay sights and scenes of that great city 
were in the highest degree attractive to the eyes of the 
youthful parties who were now visiting it. They went 
to Versailles and Eontainbleau ; they visited with great 
care the Louvre, and went to see the principal churches of 
Paris, not forgetting S. Eoch, S. Denis, and S. Chapelle. 

But while they were passing a joyous and happy holiday 
in Paris, other scenes were going on at home. Mr. 
Cleffain was dead. The old man had gone out as usual 
in the " Caterpillar," and wandered up the lanes ; he 
stopped here and there, not so much to do anything 
as to gaze upon trees and hedges, and watch shadows 
and sunlight, and buds and flowers. This afternoon the 
horse that carried him stopped at the bottom of a well- 
known slope instinctively, brought the " Caterpillar*' 
home and stopped at the door, seeming to say that some- 
thing was wrong. 

Mr. Cleffain, as the carriage drove up, was found lean- 
ing forward on the footboard ; his hand had lost the rein, 
and when Burton and the footboy came to the door, 
they discovered that a sudden seizure had deprived him 
of his consciousness, if not of his life. They carried him 
up to his bed, and all help and appliances were at once 
used. The Beaumonts were sent for. Mrs. Beaumont 
was loud in her lamentations ; but amidst it all her chief 
grief was (as she continually whispered to her husband) 
that her Eaymond was away. " What a pity ! he ought 
to have been by the bedside of his dear relative at such a 
time. But, Mr. Beaumont, can you not tel^%T«:^Vv isst 
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BAjmond P" And yet who, that could have read her 
inner mind would not have heard her truer language? 
"I^aymond! why are you away, when the will will be 
read, — when the old man is buried, and you will have 
got the whole fortune P" But there was no use in her 
lamentation; Eaymond was away; the old gentleman 
was very ill ; such an attack was alarming. He did not 
revive much, and although everything that medical at- 
tendance and skill could do was used, with every appli- 
ance, he died before the morning. 

Few people's deaths, even those of the most influential, 
excite very long notice in this busy world of ours ; and 
even to many whose most attached ones are left behind, 
there is often but a slight tribute of affection offered 
when a few days have passed. But where, as in Mr. 
Cleffain's case, there were few except the servants and 
dependants around him, and the distant relatives that 
lived near him, it will be no matter of surprise to any 
one to learn that his death created deep distress but for 
a few hours after the actual detail of the funeral and the 
reading of the will. That will left the whole of Mr. 
Cleffain's property to Eaymond alone, and left nothing 
to Eustace. It was read on the day of the funeral, after 
they had committed the remains to the ancestral vault of 
the Parish Churchyard. Bright and beautiful was the 
scene through which the corpse was carried. The cottage 
in which he had lived, the gable ends covered with ivy, 
honeysuckle, and roses, was itself a picture. In the room 
he inhabited still lay scattered about his Indian ink 
drawings on the backs of innumerable notes, with port- 
folios full of Gainsborough sketches, Oarrick's written re- 
marks, early touches by Turner when a young man, and 
lifelike sketches of Hunt the great " nature-painter" of 
the present day ; dim and dusty, the spider only dared 
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to visit them ; not one of his grandchildren might touch 
them. The blue hyacinth-glass, full of sweet- peas, south- 
ernwood» and honeysuckle, was standing on the table. 

Baymond was immediately sent for ; but there were 
hindrances in the telegram reaching him. The first 
object he had in view on receiving the message was to 
meet his parents' wishes, and be in time to know the 
contents of Mr. Oleffain's will. But things went wrong. 
Paris was hot. The burning sun poured down on the 
gardens of the Tuilleries, making the green acacia yellow 
before autumn, and drawing out the last drop of moisture 
from the gravel which lines the long labyrinth and avenues 
of the royal gardens. It had been this year unusually 
hot, and illness had been prevalent. The English con- 
stitution, which cannot very well stand the diet and wine 
of the Oontinent, had in many cases succumbed to se- 
rious attacks. A young man like Stapleton, accustomed 
to every kind of luxury, and never dreaming of temper- 
ance, prudence, or care, was not likely to escape the in- 
fluence of epidemic. He had drunk largely. Startled 
by the telegram which they received, he and his friend 
Baymond hurried to Boulogne ; when they reached Bou- 
logne, Stapleton was very ill. 

Illnesses caused chiefly by excess are often rapid, and 
before many hours were over alarm was felt for the un- 
happy youth. He imagined himself dying, and trembled 
at the thought of death. lUymond nursed him and 
watched him. His delirium on the first night was bad ; 
sad to witness ; fever had set in ; he talked much about 
the sea, how rough it was ; how the waves rose to the 
moon, and how the vessel leaped over them, and now 
down to the caverns of the deep. Then, in a moment, he 
changed ; and the Captain of the vessel was Mr. Cleflain, 
and the vessel turned into the *' Caterpillar^" and M.'t. 
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Clefiain could not manage the ^ Caterpillar ;" it was rush- 
ing through hedges and over ditches, and no one knew 
where. And then he wildly went back to stories of his 
school days. 

" Your money ; the money, the money, Saymond." 
And he got up, and, leaning upon his elbow, stared with 
his burning eye upon the boy who knelt by the side of 
his bed with his hands folded together, trying to recall 
some prayer he had heard Eustace say months ago. And 
then the poor fellow would cry out: ''Oh, Baymond, 
Baymond, I am going to hell ! Save me, Baymond ! 
Stop me ! Take hold of me, it is all dark ! There is no 
Sa¥TOVB ! none for me ! Baymond, nay, Baymond, don't 
look so ; stop those tears, take hold of my hand." 

In two days the delirium had lulled, but the fever had 
wasted the figure and the £ice, and as the youth lay 
back upon his pillow he caUed Baymond to him, and said, 
'< Baymond, are we alone together ?" 

•* Yes," said Baymond, ** there is nobody here." 

'* Come dose to me," said Stapleton, " come, take hold 
of my hand ; I want to whisper into your ear, Baymond 
— close, dose, dose." 

The boy drew back ; he shrunk from the touch of what 
he thought was death. 

** Don't be afraid," said Stapleton, half smiling ; *^ I 
have got a secret to tell you. Look here, Baymond ; I 
can't quite recollect, because I think I have been ill; 
but didn't you tell me that old Mr. Cleffidn was dead ?" 

''Yes," said Baymond,"! did, Stapleton; but keep 
quiet, don't look so excited." 

"Nay, nay," said the youth, lifting himself up, and 
looking firmly and earnestly at his companion ; " then, if 
he is dead, he has left all the money to you, eh ?" 

" Yea^" 8ud Baymond, ^ my mother wrote to tell me 
ao, t&at all, all was left to me " 
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''And Eustace," said the other, "Eustace, what has 
he got ?" 

" I don't know," said Eaymond ; '* nothing, I suppose ; 
it's all left to me." 

" Oh, my God !" cried Stapleton, *' Eaymond, it was 
a lie, a black, dark lie, that I told you and Mr. Cleifain 
about Eustace. He never stole that ring. I stole it ; I 
pawned it; I tried to manage it so as to cast all the 
blame upon him. I did it to get you the money. Eay« 
mond, for the kind Ooo's sake, get back to England and 
put it right." 

By this time Baymond was on his feet. " You de-. 
ceived me ! you deceived old Mr. Clefiain ! It was all a 
lie ! Is Eustace honest P Is Eustace good P" The words 
came all in a breath. 

" Honest ! good !" said Stapleton. " Oh, Eaymond, if 
there is a saint on earth it is that boy Eustace." 

** And he has not got a farthing, and is dying by the 
sea-side, dying by his mother's side, with scarcely a penny, 
and disinherited, while I have got the fortune. Oh, 
Stapleton, if you were not so ill, what could I not say P" 

" Nay, speak out, speak out ; don't be afraid because I 
may be dying/' said he. '' I have been so wicked ; don't 
be afraid to tear up my very heart by telling me of my 
sins. Oh go, Eaymond ; go, Eaymond ; go and find 
young Eustace if you can. I never knew till just now 
that he was dying ; I have wronged him ; but never mind, 
look here" — as if some sudden thought had come over 
him — '* look here, Eaymond, he is disinherited on earth ; 
but is there not some Book — but oh, my head is so weak, 
I cannot 1 eh 1 are there no words like these : * Inheritor 
of the kingdom of heaven P* " 

"Yes," said Eaymond, bursting into tears; "Eu- 
stace waa good, and if he has lost a fortune upon earth 
he has never lost his inheritance m Yi^^.'sciXi. \\i^wX»Q>'^ 
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of the kingdom of heayen/' said the boy, as he dropped 
on his knees clasping his hands together, his streaming 
eyes looking upwards, while poor Stapleton tried, but in 
vain, with hard effort to join his prayer. He offered to 
G-OD an earnest petition that he might get back in time 
to be with Eustace before he died to clear him and own 
all. The excitement of such a scene was too much for 
a frame exhausted with fever. Saymond retired to his 
room, leaving the nurse to sit up through the remainder 
of the night. He could not sleep, his mind was after 
Eustace. He prayed, but he felt as if he uttered mere 
words, none of them seemed to go up to G-OD. " Eu- 
stace, happy boy ! Yes, you are indeed a child of God, an 
inheritor of the kingdom of heaven. My fortune, — oh, 
how empty ! To be assured, as you are, of going to Him 
whom you have served and loved, to be with Him for ever, 
where all tears are wiped away from the eye, what would 
I give for that, Eustace ! To think that I have so ma- 
ligned you, and believed every story against you; and 
you, how patiently you have borne it." The poor boy 
thought as little about his earthly fortune as his mother 
thought much about it. 

The next morning the medical man pronounced Staple- 
ton better. Stapleton, as anxious as Baymond, pressed 
the latter to return quickly to England that he might 
find out Eustace, and try to rectify the evil plans of which 
he had been the victim. It did not take much to per- 
suade Eaymond to go. Once assured that his friend no 
longer absolutely needed him, and he was but too eager 
to reach Eustace. He crossed the channel, and went 
home. His father and mother had been anxiously ex- 
pecting him ; but they had received letters from Boulogne 
stating the cause of his detention. It was late at night, 
nearly eleven o'clock, when the bell rang. Mrs. Beau- 
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mont sprang up from the arm-cbair where she had been 
dozing. Each night thej had been expecting their boy. 
Mr. Beaumont quietly laid down the last volume of his 
novel. The hall-door was opened, a rapid footstep crossed 
the hall» and Baymond was in the room. 

'' My child, my beloved child ; the heir to hundreds 
and thousands of pounds ; how well you are looking ; I 
congratulate you," said his mother. 

"I congratulate you, Eaymond," said his father, — 
neither fiither nor mother had taken time to examine the 
features of their boy, — *' this is indeed a happy meeting. 
You now stand in the highest position that a young man 
in this country could desire, — the heir and possessor of 
great wealth." 

'* Which," said his mother, taking up the sentence, ''he 
richly deserves by his noble and blameless conduct." 

There was silence for a few moments. Mr. and Mrs. 
Beaumont were surprised at the absence of any reply 
from Baymond. He stood before them, but his face was 
turned away from the light, and the shadow prevented 
their noticing its expression. 

*' Father," said Baymond, "where is Eustace ? Dead P" 

** The wretched young thief," said his mother, — 

"Mother," said Baymond, laying his hand on her 
shoulder — it was as cold as ice, and trembled — " Mother, 
mother, Eustace is a Saint of Ood. I have been a villain 
8o dark that nothing but restitution for the remainder of 
my life can save me." 

" My child, my dear child, what is the matter ! The 
journey has upset you, the train has shaken you. Eu- 
stace Sherwood is a name never to be mentioned here 
again. Where he and his wretched mother are I care 
not." 

" But I must know," said Baymond, '' and that at once^ 
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mother ; I will never lay down my head on a pillow again 
till I have been to Eustace.*' 

" My dear boy," said Mrs. Beaumont, beginning now 
to look rather serious, " what do you mean P" 

" My mother and my father," said Eaymond, ** I mean 
this, — that boy Eustace is innocent and pure as the snow. 
The charge of stealing the ring is a real, black, and 
devilish lie. Stapleton has confessed to me that it was 
his fabrication, and my uncle died in utter ignorance 
and deception. Stapleton stole the ring, and Stapleton 
pawned it." 

Mr. Beaumont turned pale, and sat down. 

" "Well," said Mrs. Beaumont, " if Stapleton turns out 
a scoundrel that does not alter your claim to the fortune." 

" No," said Eaymond, — and he could hardly suppress 
a smile of contempt, — *^ all that fortune is mine, and 
as for him — that boy has not a farthing. Happily he 
doesn't want it; he has what I shall never get. Oh, 
mother, why did you never tell me of my Inheritance, — a 
place near the throne on high P But look here, I must, 
will see Eustace before he dies." 

'* Absolute folly," said Mrs. Beaumont, " he is down 
at Bournemouth ; he may be dead, for aught I know, by 
this time. You can see him in a day or two. It will be 
madness, my dear child, after a long journey, to attempt 
another as long as that. No, no ; put all such morbid 
fancies away ; you have acted nobly. If your uncle ha9 
been deceived by that most agreeable, although fallible 
youth, Stapleton, it is no fault of yours, rest quiet." 

''My mother, I must go," said Eaymond, who had 
not yet taken off his cloak, ''I must go, and I will. 
Father—" 

Mr. Beaumont turned to him, ** I think, Eaymond, you 
are rather excited to-night." 
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'^ No, indeed I am not. I must go immediately to see 
Eustace." And Mr. Beaumont, in some hesitation at the 
sudden resolve, left the room. 

Eaymond followed him, and revealed to him the story 
at length. There was no longer any delay. Eaymond 
left his home with his father nearly as soon as he had 
reached it, and was off to catch the night train, on his 
way to Bournemouth. 

It was a fine night. The stars shone bright over the 
sea. The moon shone on the fir-trees, and that little 
girdle of green shrubs which fringe the sheltered church- 
yard, where graves are tended with a mourner's love, and 
the care of those who think much of the holy departed! 
The moon shone through a window of a lodging-house 
which looked out upon the broad deep. 



CHAPTEE XVin. 

THE VESSEL ENTEEINO THE LIGHT. 

The window was open, and the light shone straight on 
the white counterpane, where Eustace lay restlessly. 

" Dear mother," said he, " thank you ; I am able to 
breathe now, for I could not until you opened the win- 
dow ; my breath gets so short." 

A boat was again passing along through the bands of 
light. 

" Mother," said'^he, " so may we all pass through the 
trials and temptations of this world into everlasting light 
and peace." 

She sat in the chair near the bed, and kept her eye 
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upoD the boat. It came into the centre of the heam of 
moonlight. *' So may my dear child pass cot of the pro- 
bation and the Borrow of this life into the perfect peace 
which awaitetb the people of Qon/' thought aha. In a 
few minutes Eustace was somewhat reviyed. 

** Mother," said he, ** where is the boat P I don't see 
the white sail/' 

** It is gone, Eustace," said she. 

** Oh, mother, mother, has it gone into the darkness 
again P Just now I saw it go out of the darkness into 
the light. Ah, I know I must go through much more 
pain before I can come to that blessed light where there 
is no night." 

She left the window open, and the moon continued 
shining on his calm pale face. It appeared more than 
usually beautiful that evening. There was an expres- 
sion, which is often given at such a time, through which 
the inward mind and soul seem to look out the more 
briglitly as the power of the frail body is growing less 
and less. It is in dying sometimes that the soul of the 
faithAil one seems gifted with a force of prophecy. 

** Mother," said Eustace, " I shall not be here long now. 
It does not matter much with regard to the will, and it is 
only for your sake that I care at all. If Baymond has 
got it all I will pray that he may use it well. But oh, 
mother, what will you do? that is my only trouble now. 
For myself, the fortunes of earth are nothing. If I had 
hundreds and thousands of pounds, it would be as no- 
thing to me at this moment." 

Mrs. Sherwood was kneeling by the bedside. 

** The blessed hope, dear mother, l^at I shall soon be 
with Him, whom I have tried to love !" 

^* Oh, Eustace ! How can I bear you to lesTo me P 
What shall I do without you, mj obIj diiU; the sufK 
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port of mj widowhood, the one prop and stay of my 
declining age." 

" Nay, nay, do not talk so. If I leave you, I only go 
to that Home where we wait for the everlasting day, 
when we may inhabit the palace of the G-reat King. 
The only thing I fear is lest you should suffer during 
the time that you wait Oon's good pleasure in this 
world." 

During the last few minutes Evelyn Noel had entered 
the room silently, and sat down on the other side of the 
bed, and now gently drew aside the curtain. The light 
fell upon his face. Evelyn let the curtain drop, but not 
soon enough to prevent Eustace seeing him. 

"Evelyn," said Eustace, *' is that you ?" 

^' Yes, Eustace," said Evelyn, "I am here; and I am glad 
that I am here to assure you of this one thing, that your 
mother shall never want during her lifetime." 

" But, Evelyn," said Eustace, ^' it still seems hard to 
die. I can't get my breath. Mother, open the window 
wider ; open the door, and let in a thorough draught. 
Cannot you give me another pillow P" 

" My dear child," said Mrs. Sherwood, " you have 
three." 

" Oh, I can't breathe ; give me more. Evelyn, put 
your hand under my back, it is so sore. Oh, that is 
so comfortable. Yes, bow lovely it all looks. Evelyn, 
will you kneel down and pray P You know I have longed 
that I might be kept united to our Blessed LoBO. He 
was weak, Evelyn, was He not, when He died, so that 
He could not carry His Cross alone P" 

" Yes," said Evelyn, " Simon of Cyrene bore it with 
Him." 

** Oh, Evelyn," said Eustace, " that is so consoling ; 
and He will be close by me. ^For whom have I vii 
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heaven but Him, and whom upon earth could I desire in 
comparison of Him ?* *' 

" I know," said Evelyn, " He is with you in your weak- 
ness, in your thirst, in your longing to be His for ever. He 
understands it all, He knows it alL He is close by you." 

*' Mother," said Eustace, taming his head round to- 
wards her, " do not cry. How can I bear this agony ?" 

Presently he was easier. No one spoke; there is a 
singular awe at the nearness of death. We do not speak, 
when God is speaking to the soul. His mother's hand 
held his fast as it lay outside the sheet, damp, but cold, 
and Evelyn had made for himself a place upon the bed, 
on its further side, where he was able to support with 
his arm the body of his friend. The night wore on. Por 
ten minutes, now and then, Eustace slept or dozed. At 
intervals he spoke to them. 

" I am coming out of the dark waters of temptation. 
I remember that little ship— it did pass through to the 
moonlight. Oh, Evelyn, you were not here to see that 
little vessel, it was very lovely ; * Out of darkness into 
Hght.' " 

"Yes," said Evelyn. "But rest, Eustace ; talking is 
too much for you." 

" Then," continued the dying boy, " it came out of the 
light into what seemed darkness again. ' May no pains 
of death divide my soul from Thee.' " 

Eustace's eyes again closed, and but for the heaving of 
his bosom, it would have been difficult to know whether 
the warfare were not already accomplished and the voyage 
over — the bird delivered from the snare, its prison-bars 
broken. Morning was approaching ; a soft breeze sprang 
up from the sea. The light plunges of the little waves 
were the only music — ^and what music is like nature's 
music ? — ^In that silent room each fold of the wedding 
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garment was being arranged round the form of the wed- 
ding guest, and there the Lobd was preparing one of His 
own beloved ones for the great Marriage Feast. 

We all know that sort of impression that the deep 
solemnity and silence of a deathbed makes on all, even 
the most careless, a silent awe. And did not our Divine 
Lobd seem in some degree to bid us to that silence, when 
He on finding, in the room where Jairus' daughter lay, 
the people making a noise, put them all out P Evelyn 
felt the solemnity, and his voice was a whisper from time 
to time as Eustace seemed sinking. He placed his lips 
to the ear of his departing friend : '* Jbsus was tempted 
in the desert," said he ; *' but, nevertheless, it was only a 
few hours before His great sacrifice that He said, ' Now 
is the Son of Man glorified.' Then again came the dark- 
ness around the Gross, — the last agony, ' My G-od ! why 
bast Thou forsaken Me P* " 

He paused an instant. Eustace opened his eyes. They 
were fixed on Evelyn. He pressed, with the little 
strength he had, his fingers upon the hand of him who 
had ever been so loving, so afiectionate an adviser. 
** Thank you, Evelyn,*' said he ; " how comforting. Yes, 
He, my Lobd and Master, I would think only of Him 
now. He passed through the darkness of our flesh in 
the Incarnation, and so gave light and life to us, and then 
through the darkness of the shadow of death again." 

" Yes, indeed," said Evelyn, raising his voice a little. 
*' Yes, Eustace, He knoweth well your pain and weak- 
ness, and remembereth that you are but dust." 

He stopped, for the tears already were choking his 
voice ; and he was not one that cared to show outwardly 
his feelings, but rather the contrary. 

" Eustace, when the last was over, and that Blessed 
Form was laid in the rocky grave^ when, Euatace^ia tk^ 
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dawn of the everlasting morning He counted the souls 
that He bad already bought, and went to prepare a home 
for the redeemed ones that should be saved.'' 

" Yes," said Eustace, " may I be with Him in that 
everlasting light." He found it dif&cult to collect or 
express his thoughts. 

Evelyn and his mother waited without speaking. 

Eustace whispered, '* Stay a moment," and then with 
another smile said, '* ' and at eventide it shall be light.' " 

The morning wore on, when a sound of wheels was 
heard outside ; a carriage stopped at the door. There 
was a little confusion in the road ; a few questions asked 
of the driver, then a ring at the bell. On such occasions 
the rolling of wheels, the sound of voices, are as sounds 
in our sleep ; they do not accord with the deeper and 
truer thoughts of those who are so occupied. The move- 
ments, however, were noticed by Evelyn, though Eustace 
did not open his eyes, he sunk again in one of those short 
fits of slumber, which somewhat relieved his suffering. 

Soon after the entrance of the new comers below was 
heard. The servant gently opened the door and beckoned 
to Evelyn. 

'* There are two gentlemen, sir, downstairs," said she, 
** one of them wishes to speak directly to you." 

"You have told them how we are engaged?" said 
Evelyn. 

*' Yes, sir," said she, ** but they won't hear of any 
putting off." 

" No one must come in," said Evelyn, leaving the room 
and closing the door. 

" Evelyn Noel," said a voice in his ear. 

" Eaymond Beaumont," said Evelyn, ** is it you ? Go 
down, you must not go to Eustace. What is it you wish 
to say to him P" 
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" Noel," said Baymond, ** I have a place in that room, 
and for the good Ood's sake do not refuse me admission.'* 

There was silence for an instant. Evelyn tried to 
scan the features, and there to read the real motives 
of him who stood before him. 

"What do you mean?" said Evelyn, still doubting 
Baymond's true object. 

** I mean this," said Raymond, in a calm voice, " he 
that lies there is going to his Fathbb in heaven." 

" 1 do not doubt that," said Evelyn. 

" The severity of your tone is deserved, Noel," said 
Eaymond, "I own it; but as I am never going to that 
place where he will be, I want to speak to him before 
be goes." As he said this his voice faltered. Evelyn 
changed his tone and manner — the utterance of a syl- 
liable will sometimes tell us whether a person is in 
earnest. '* And now, Evelyn," said Raymond, '* I am a 
miserable impostor. By my conniving in wickedness; 
by my joining in a lie ; by my jealousy and avarice, I 
have taken away his character. You may well shed 
tears, Evelyn ; I wish / could cry. He will ere long 
be a saint in everlasting rest — ' an inheritor of the 
kingdom of heaven.' " 

" Yes, not disinherited there," said Evelyn. 

" Oh, Evelyn, would that I had been disinherited here, 
if I could only have kept the inheritance of the kingdom 
of heaven. Let me go in, you need not fear me; I' 
must have his pardon before it is too late." 

Evelyn opened the door, and Raymond passed into 
the room. 



Evelyn went to see who it was who had come 
with Baymond. '' Mr. Noel," said Mr. Beaumont, (for 
it was he who had oome with his son), as Evelyn came 

L 
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in; ^I fear joa think our oondact very extnordinaiy. 
NothiDg but the nature of the case would excuse our 
intrusion at such a moment. Mr. Xoel, I am a man of 
the world, and I do not beliere in many things, and the 
last thing I ever thought to beliere in, was the possi- 
bilitj of a young man being truly religious. But I have 
altered some of my riews lately, and within the last few 
hours I have had reason to beliere more in the sincerity 
of what you call religion, than I erer did before." There 
was a pause. " I fear it is not likely that a man of my 
age, liring all his life in and for the world, should ever 
become really religious." 

''Do not say that," said Erelyn, ''the first step is 
something ; and the grace of GrOD can do anything, and 
will help you on." 

Mr. Beaumont turned suddenly round, and sighing, 
said, " Ah, you have senred God from your childhood, 
and — but for a settled man like myself, it is a far dif- 
ferent thing. ^Oj my principle hitherto has been, ' Let 
us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die^' the words I 
believe borrowed from the lips of an Epicurean." 

"That need be so no longer," said Evelyn; ''they 
are not fitted for the lips of one who has begun to 
look beyond this life. I could say much to you if yon 
would let me. This awakened conscience of your scm 
seems a call to you ; in the words of Manpah's wife. If 
the Lord had meant to slay us would He hare shown us 
such things as these ?" 

"Then you mean there is hope for all," said Mr. 
Beaumont, with a tenderness that he had not hitherto 
betrayed, and which was by no means his wont. 

" Hope .'" said Evelyn. ** There is hope for everyone 
that will only turn away from sin and indifference to 
the LoKD. ' Whoaoevor shall call upon the name of the 
Lord shaH be saTed.* ** 
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" Yes, yes," said Mr. Beaumont, " I have heard that 
from the pulpit, and sometimes, I believe, in the Lessons ; 
but I never gave much heed to sermons, or indeed to 
Lessons either, or anything. But may I tell you this, 
Mr. Noel,** — and he laid his hand on Evelyn's as he 
spoke — " if there is or can be hope for such as I, it may 
be by the help of such as you.*' 



The door of Eustace's room had been opened so gently, 
that it was not immediately that Mrs. Sherwood became 
aware that Baymond was in the room. She rose up 
from the pillow on which her arm rested, and found Eay- 
mond standing behind the curtain. "Mrs. Sherwood," 
said he, "I want to speak to Eustace, I want to ask his 
forgiveness before he goes." 

" You had better come with me into the next room," 
whispered Mrs. Sherwood ; " Eustace is just now, I 
think, sleeping, and I should like to have one or two 
words with you before you speak to him.*' 

As she spoke she drew aside the curtain, and Bay- 
mond gazed a moment upon his sleeping countenance. 
The morning light shone in upon the youth. The sheet 
heaved slightly with his breath. The only sounds were 
those of the quiet waves as the tide came in upon the sandy 
beach, and now and then from the fishermen's huts afar 
off, some fisher-boy* s song, as he prepared the boat for its 
early voyage. Wind there was little. It was all still, 
and so calm, that you almost wondered at that text^ 
" there will be no more sea.*' 

They met once more, the inheritor and the disinhe* 
rited — the child of money, the child of success, and he 
who, though having lost all here, lay calm and quiet, 
waiting to enter into the great inheritance above, a 
member of Chbist, a child of God, and th^ mh^tlW^ ^1 
the kiDgdom of Heaven. 
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Bajmond turned to Mrs. Sherwood, and making a sign 
with bis finger, they left the room. The door was shut, 
and Eustace was left alone sleeping ; and yet not alone, 
for if there are two going to Emmaus, He makes the 
third ; if there are three in the fiery furnace. He is the 
fourth, " and the Form of the Fourth is of the Soir of 
God." And if there is one weeping at the tomb of 
lost affection, He is the other, Who saith, "Mary!" 
and she saith, " Master !". So it was now. 

The slight noise of closing the door, gently as it 
bad been done, awoke Eustace from bis sleep. His 
mother hearing him cough opened it, fearing lest the 
sudden waking might disturb him. He did not hear 
her. He thought he was alone. " Jesus, Lobd of my 
whole affection," in broken whispers, said the boy; " Jesu, 
Lover of my soul, I am alone with Thee I Oh, my Lobd, 
may I indeed be with Thee where Thou art, and when I 
am with Thee shall I know Thee ? I trust that Thou wilt 
know me!" And there was silence, so that Mrs. Sher- 
wood thought with that last expression the soul might 
have gone to its longed-for rest. She paused a few 
seconds; he heaved another, gentle breath, "What a 
lovely light ! Like the everlasting day ; but there will 
be no darkness after that !" 



Eaymond sat on the couch in the next room, his 
face buried in his hands. '^ Oh, Mrs. Sherwood," said 
he, *' what shall I do P It is a dreadful story to tell 1 
How dare I meet you — how dare I look at him ! But I 
must, I must see him ; and I must speak one sentence 
out to him. I came all the way on purpose, and then 
what shall I do after that P" 

"Evelyn Noel," said Mrs. Sherwood, "I am sure will 

advise and help you more than I can. All that I have 

to sajr to you is, that Eustace mWt^iQW^ '^wv.'^^&ViVw^ 
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" Yes, yes," said Raymond, ** it is not love I came to 
ask from him, for be always gave me that. It was for- 
giveness, forgiveness, Mrs. Sherwood ;'* and he told her 
in a few words the deception in which he had joined. 
" Look here, Evelyn Noel is all holiness, all purity, all 
truth, and I have been a liar and a deceiver. I must see 
Eustace, I must tell him that. Ask Evelyn if he will 
come and speak to me again before I go in." 

Evelyn obeyed the summons. 

" Only one word, Evelyn," said Eaymond, "if you will 
let one as wretched as I am call you so. You do not 
shrink from me. Oh, thank Qod for that. I thought 
you would spurn me — I thought you would never let the 
bands of one so polluted touch you. Evelyn, sit down 
one minute, and then we will go in. Every word, every 
rumour affecting Eustace's character was false, — utterly, 
utterly false." 

" I was sure of it," said Evelyn, " I knew it ; and I thank 
the great Lobd, that before this blessed child has left this 
world of sorrow and of slander his character is cleared." 

" Clear .'" said Eaymond. " Oh, how could anyone 
who knew him suspect his character ?" 

**But what were they to do, Eaymond Beaumont, 
when the fortune was all yours, and it was said that 
calumny had effected it P" 

"It is too late to think of that. I can repair, and 
will," said Eaymond, "we have not many minutes to 
Bpare. Evelyn, this and twenty times more I will bear.; 
after I have seen Eustace I will finish my tale. I do 
not want you to cover or under-rate my share in the 
mighty load of blame. I ought not to have believed him. 
It is true I should have spurned the thought ; but 
Stapleton made up the story, Stapleton deceived me, 
Stapleton deceived old Mr. Cleffain; it ^qa 8>\a.'^\.^\»^^ 
who directly disinherited Eustace " 
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^ And yet he is not 'disinherited,' Baymond." 

Ereljn led the wmj to Eustace. He opened the door, 
and Sajmond followed. Eustace looked and smiled at 
Erelrn, and Bajmond knelt beside the bed. Eustace 
looked round at Sajmond, and for a moment seemed 
hardlj to recognise him. It was but for an instant ; ia 
that look Bajmond could see all, aj, and more than all 
he had sought. He could see that Eustace understood 
his visit, and that he needed not to speak. He stretched 
out his hand orer the sheet towards Bajmond And 
amiled. Bajmond caught hold of the worn fingers, and 
raised them to his lips. Eustace tried to lift himself up, 
but the effort was too much for him. His lips moved, 
and Eveljn leant his ear to catch the words, "Dear 
Bajmond, I am so glad to see jou !*' 

'< What did he saj P' said Bajmond. 

Eveljn repeated it to him. 

** Glad to see Me! did he saj P" said Bajmond. 

** Yes,'* said Eustace, **80^/«J" — and again his voice 
was but a whisper. 

^ Oh, Eustace, for those words !** said Bajmond. 

** Mj mother," said the djing boj, looking at her. 

** She shall have every comfort this life can give," said 
Bajmond. 

There were two or three more calmlj drawn breaths 
and all was still ! 

** The inheritor of the kingdom of Heaven," said Eve- 
ljn in a calm voice, as he closed the lid over the eje 
that still seemed to be looking out over the sea. 

** No more darkness now," said Mrs. Sherwood. 

Eveljn prajed, and then lajing his hand upon Baj- 
mond's shoulder, drew him out of the room, and Mrs. 
Sherwood crossed the hands of her child, and pladngbadc 
the hair from his fordiead, knelt beside h«r boy. 
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All that was over. That brief dream at an end. But 
it had been peaceful as brief. The joy and pride of her 
widowhood had passed away. The anchor of her soul was 
fastened on a sure shore. But, oh, the dreary years of 
the future, if years they were to be, before she met again 
her child in that unknown world which lies beyond 
•* where winds or waters roll !*' There seemed a blank 
indeed in this moment of anguish ; but '^ His blessed will 
be done ; the Lobd has given, and the Lobd has taken 
away, blessed be the Name of the Lobd." 

The face of Eustace lay calmly under the light, turned 
towards the sea. The only thing that there was not 
there was motion ; all else was as it was before. It was 
the old face of seventeen years of happy life. She gazed 
long upon it, and then rose to turn for a while to the 
world and its scenes and trials again. 

That night Mr. Beaumont and his son left Bournemouth. 
The heart of each was full. G-qd had done His work, 
and through His own child had brought some of His 
** banished home." Very little two or three years ago did 
Baymond imagine what the end of his brief intercourse 
with Eustace was to be. '* G-od doth devise means that 
His banished be not expelled from Him." 

Evelyn stayed with Mrs. Sherwood until after the 
funeral, and then he turned to hia home with his character 
more " stablished, strengthened, settled." 



Some years had passed away. Late on an autumn 
evening a stranger was standing by a grave ; at the head 
of it was a cross, which stood out in the pale evening 
light. The sallow complexion spoke of one who had been a 
sojourner in a foreign land. He had spoken to some 
children who were playing under the hedge of the ad- 
joining field, and immediately went towards the grave 
and the croaa. As he leant on t\ie ctoft^,\i\^ \«w% ^^ 
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upon the grave. He seemed absorbed in some deep 
thought. 

The twilight had passed into moonlight when a footstep 
was heard in the churchyard. It was that of the clergy- . 
man of the parish. He lingered a few minutes among the ^ 
resting-places of that quiet chamber, where the dust of the 
departed waited the Resurrection Day. But his more 
immediate aim was evidently the grave at which the 
stranger stood. He seemed as one who paid it his 
daily visit. It was not till he had reached it that the :. 
other moved, startled from his deep thought. 

The two for a moment looked at each other, " Bay- 
mond," said Evelyn, "Raymond Beaumont!" 

"Evelyn Noel!" said his old friend and companion. 
But the power of feeling after that long pent-up silence at 
Eustace's grave was too much, and he yielded to a burst 
of tears. 

"The cross is very beautiful," said Evelyn, "is it notP 
"We take all the care of it and of the grave we can." 

" The Gained Inheritance," said Raymond. 



Raymond, who had returned from the West Indie» ; 
after an absence of some few years, possessed of ample 
means, took up his residence in Evelyn's parish. 

Mrs. Sherwood already had long since occupied ar.^ 
cottage in it, that she might be near the only spot on a 
earth which contained what was to her an object of 
earthly love — the grave of her child. 

And as years rolled away those three waited G-od's 
summons to that land of rest to which he had gone 
around whose memory each so tenderly clung. Thejr ,. 
frequently met by the grave and cross, which told the .; 
story of an inheritance lost on earth, but gained in ' 
heaven. 
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GRESLEY.— Clement Walton ; or, the English Citizen. 

38..6d. $ p9per, Is. 8d. 
TlftB object of this Tale is to draw a picture of one, who in all the social re- 
lations of life acts on Christian principle. 

k'QBESLEY.-t-Church Clayerino ; or, the Schoolmaster. 

48. ; cheap edition, 2s. 
, Consists of a series of lessons, given partly hi narrative, partly in convcrsa- 
-^tibns, bearing hi mind the one essential feature of education, vis., the training 
cf youth to live to the glory of Gun. 

GRESLEY.— Frank's First Trip to the Continent. 
; * •• 4s. 6d. ; cheap edition, 3s. 

" A most interesting account of a visit to France, with much historical in- 

Xoi^rmation. It contains a practical view of education in France, the Schools of 
Ltbe Christian Brothers and their founder P^ de la Salle, Sisters of Charity, 
'ana other institutiona."- JoAn BuU. 
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PreamUBooh — Tales. 
OBESLEY.— HoUDAT Tales. Ss. ; wrapper^ It: 6d. 

CoNTKNTs :— The Moglc^ Wateh, Mr, Ball and the GUBit Atmodf, Qld Vt- 
dro. Adventures of a Bee. 

HENRIETfA'S WISH. A Tale, by the autlior of «Tte 

Heir of Redclyffe." Fourth Edition, 58. ! 

** We have seldom seen a book for the yowag less exafscrafted, or aaovalm 
to nature. The gulf between good and bad is gen«rally so wide fhaifc no cWd 
can ever aspire to being so saintlike as the oee, or dread being so crindaal # 
the other. * Henrietta's Wish' is clear of tiiese extremes.'* — Mondngr Ckrmiim. 

*' The characters, dialog^oe, the tenderness and beau^ of many of ^e soeneft 
ere remarkable; the reality and vigour of tlie co nvc ra at iona. are deUi^itfU.''-* 
ChruHan Remembrancer, 

HEYGATE.— WiLUAM Blake ; or, the English Fanner. B^ 
the Rev. W. E. Heygate. 3s. 6d. 

An attempt to rouse the mind of the Kngiish Farmer to. a aesiee of |>eis» 
ponsil^ilitjr which attaches to him in the body politic j fall of f^fvwiitir «■< 
ItoilHar incidents which add naturalness to the story. 

HIGHER CLAIMS ; or, Catherine Lewis the Sunday Sehoel 

Teacher. Edited hy Uie Rev. R. Seymour. l8.| doUi»U«t^ 

Setb forth the great advantage that woold aocroe tp like Chnrdi V Ibe jQ«Bf 
'persons of the idddle classes were aroused to consider the foil e3^a|,af her 
claims upon them, as well as on their superiors in wealth or statloii. 

HILARY S. MAGNA; or. The Nearest Duty First A TclA 
Fcp. 8vo. 48. .• * 

Ion LESTER. A Tale of True Friendship. By C. H. % 
Fcp. 8vo., 48. 6d. 

A Tale of one who, bom to tidies and with every indncflmtnt to 
world his diief concern, yet devotes himsdf nobly to tlM good of bis 
and people, and passes unhurt throu|^ all tiie flattery and iuziiiy 
on his position. 

IVO AND VERENA j or, the Snowdrop. By the author olf 
''Cousin Rachel." In cloth, 2s.; stiff cover. Is. 6d. 
A Tale of the conversion, life, and influence of an aarly convect to the Chirii* 
tian Faith, in the countries of the North. 

Edited by the Rev. J, F. Rmmeil, B.CLL. 

English Histobt for Cbiloben. By the Rev. J. IL Keab^ 
2s. ; school edition, Is. 

The o1]{}ect is to give children a Churchman's view of the history of their owa 
country, and to secure cmreet first impressions on their minds, dwfSUBg at 
length on events of interest or importance. -^ 

HisTOEY OF Scotland. By the Rev. W. B. Flower* 2&; 
school edition. Is. 

Contains an account of its early kings, David the rirnt ftlrTnndci HmM i 
the Stuarts— Robert— James L to TIL — Ftioice Charles Bdwa»t— 1(^ tte 
following the Battle of Culloden. 
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«r. Maaters, London^ 

History of Ireland. Edited by the late Bet. T. K. Arnbkl. 
28.; school edition, Is. 

** Within the compass of a veiy small volume a History of freland from the 
<Uq^ of the two SS. Patrick, to our own time» In which not on^ all important 
facts appear to be accurately stated, but where is also a consiaelrable att^ount 
dr anecdote and reflection.'' — £ceiesiaatic. 

** A very well written and intetestinff compendium.**'— fn^/ifeA BevieUf. 

HlflTORT OP Rome. By the Rev. Samuel Fox. 28.; school 

;/, edition. Is. 

Alms at g^ivingr withf n small limits a sufficiently leng^thy history for schools } 
actions are Judged throughout in it on soui^ pi^oiples of mcwalilgr : it starts 
from the earliest times of Rome. 

History of Greece. By the Rev. J. M. Neale. 28. ; school 
edition. Is. 

'^Tbe events are judiciously abridged and related with a due appreciation 
of those charactoisties most likdy to affect the mind at a child.'*— C^enee«f«r 

History of France. By the Rev. Canon HaskolU 2ii« 
school edition, Is. 
Contains all the most remarkable facts ttom the time of JuUiU Csssar— Gaul 
ithder the Romans— through the reigns of Clovis, DagoberiL Charles Martel, 
Pepio, and Charlemagne— The Feudal System— Philip and all the Louis*S— the 
Revolutian till its present establishmoit as an Empire. Compiled careftiuy 
flrom the best authors. 

History of Spain. By the Rev. Bennett G. Johns, Chaplain 

to the Indigent Blind School. 28. ; school edition, Is. 
Begins at the first settlement of the Phcenidans 1000 years before our Lord. 
TlM histcnry of ttda Interesting o o un lry is carried on to the tlm6 of Isabel 
Maria, in 1833. 

History of Portugal. By the Rev. J. M, Neale. in. 

school edition. Is, 
** The early history oi that unhappy country was peculiarly romantic, and it 
hto been fbrtuuJate to find a well informed and accomplished historian } every 
one who begins to read it will find himself irresistibly carried on to the eild."— 
Engiiah RetfUw, 

In enamelled paper covers, one shilling each. 

I'ales of THE Village Children. 1st Series. By the Rev. 

F. E. Paget. 2s. 

!/ CoNTBNTS :~The Singers— The Wake— The Bonfir e — B o ating the Bounds-'. 
Hallowmas ^e— A Simday Walk and a Sunday Talk. 

Tales of the Village Children. 2nd Series* By the Ret. 
F. E. Paget. 28. 

Co VTXNTS : — Merry Andrew } or the high>spirited lad brought low and taught 
th«( blessings of sickness— The Pancake Bell, a Story of Old Customs on Shrova 
Vtiesday, and the meaning of that day and the Fast of Lent— The April Fool,, 
or a warning against fbUbwing bad customs. 
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• J. Mnstera, London. 

TALiBS OF Chkistian £nditbangb« By the Rer. J. M. Neale. 

Price 28. 

.' ComnnvTB :— TheThnnderingr Leg^ion, a.d. 176 ; The Statnes of Antioch, S§7 1 

ilhib Cam Ship, 600} The Defence of Porto Santo, I6IO; The Eclipse «t Pekin, 

TsOot The Battle of Lepadto, 1571 } The Tiger of Lahore, 1688) llie Bridge 

House, 1803; The Sure Walk, 1819} The Rocks of Minehead, 1837. 

«:'* we think that the service done to the cause of troth by a careftd and Ja- 

didoas selection and puhlication of such stories, is rery considerable."— 

JSccleaiaMtic, 

ttoLTON Green ; a Tale of the Black Country, or the reffion of 

,. Mines and Forges in Staffordshire. By the Kev. W. Orea- 

ley. 28. 
•• GontalBs an account of the state and reform of a colUeiy district, and the 
bonding of a new Church there. 

The Manqer of the Holy Night. A Sketch of the ChrisU 

t mas festivities and their attendant circumstances, from the 

German. 28. 
It is the history of a proud, prosperous king and his two diildren, who are 
brought to their senses ^7 & series of disasters and the severe schooling at 
misfortune. 

JPoYNiNQS ) a Tale of the Revolution of 1688, laid in Sussex. 
Price 2s. 

GoNTKNTs :— Who made Kings ?>-The Plot~-The Waming^The Joamej*-The 
iFlrst Blood shed— The King's Flight— His Captiyity. 

At the end are a few words to show that the iviquity ol the Revolution* 
putting it at its worst, need be no stumbltogblock to a tender conscience at 
the prment day. 

liAts OF Faith and Loyalty; 6t Narratives in Verse, 
selected from' History. By Archdeacon Churton. 2s. . 

Stories from Froissart. Illustrating the History, Man* 
ners, and Customs, &c., of the Reign of Edward ill. By 
^ the Rev. H. P. Dunster. 2a. 

CoNTKNTS :— Scotch and English Border Warfare^Death of Robert Bruce— 
Tl|re ^lof Derby— Battle of Crecy— Queen Phillpp»— Invasion of France— The 
'Invasion of Brittany, &o. 

** We welcome this present attempt to make that fine and gentle spirited 



yniter better known."— Jfornuij' PoaL 

tovy, which some knowledge of the original scenes from whence histoiy is 



' ■' Win give young people that interest and acquaintance with MediKval His- 
oiy, which some knowledge of tbe origin 
iftwwii is alone able to aflbrd.*'-^JoAift Bull. 



JIANGLEY SCHOOL. By the author of « Kings of Eng- 
land." 28. 6d.' 

The work of one who has a thoroughly practical knowledge of the sub)e<^ } 
will be found valuable by all teachers of country schools, whilst they thenu 
Iflves may derive many excellent hints from it. 

tEVETT.— Gentle Ijnfjluence j or. The Cousin's Visit By 
Miss F. M. Lvr«ttr Second edition. Is* 
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LEVETr.—SEur-DEVt^no^ ; m ike Pj-itkni ai Hoibkiiih; 
From the Germaii. 6d. 



JJTTLE ALICE AND HER SISTEK. Edited hj the Rer. 
W.Givaley. 2k. 6d. 



LITTLE ANNIE AND HER SISTERS. R j K. W. H. 
It. 6d«, paper It. 

tX)RD OF THE FOREST ASD HIS YASSALS (The). By 

the author of "Hyamt for Little Cfaildren." 3ftl,pepcr^ 
An •Otgatj wrpnaenting the md strife a0WMt Slab tte WoM* wid. tht 
Deril, wtakfa an hsre to fl^it. 

LUCY ASD CHRISTIAN WAIN WRIGHT, and other Tklet! 
Ry the author of ** Aggesden Yicarage,** " The WyiuieB,* 
&C. Fcp. 8vo^ doth, 3s. 6d. 

LUCY, or the Hoatematd, and Mrs. Brewne^s Kitchen. Bj 
the author of ** Sunlight in the douds.** 18mo. eloth, 2b. 

MAIDEN AUNT'S TALES. Ey S. M., author of •* The Use 

of Sunshine," «• Nina," &c 3s. 6d. 
"The «onl of tbm wkaie is the happj inflnoMe of aodi a frame of nWU 
sanctified bj religion, on the leaa pofect <JmaHria wita wiikh it ia Iroagkt 



MALAN. — Bethany, a Pilgrimage; and Maodala, a Bajhy 
the Sea of Galilee. By the Rev. S. C. Malan, ^cajr of 
Broadwindsor, Dorset. Second Edition. Is. 6(L 
"ThiSTcrybeantiftilfittie workseems toosto exhibft predsdj the temper 



and liedings with which the holj scenes of oar LoBj>*slifeaBevthoagiAtt 
"be visited. This httJe Tolome tends to debate tbe nund, and to shame as oos 
€f oorearthty thooghts.** — Eed^nattie. 

** A gr^ihic accoant of what Mr. Malan saw and.fd^ It wfUbe of serriet 
to a large class of readers." — Clericml JemnuU, 

MALAN. — The Coasts of Ttbe and Sibon, a Narrati've. li 

** No one can fc^ow Mr. Malan in his r e v erent and trathfid d caul|iHu a ai 
these holy pfaKXs, withcnit feehng tba^ the soenes have a life and really inu 
parted to them that in oar minds they did not possess beAire.'* — Ckmntam^n 
Compamiom. 

MASON.— The Old Library and its Tales. By Elisdijetli 
Mason. Fcap. 8yo., 38. 6d. 

MEETING IN THE WILDERNESS (The). An Imagina* 
tion, therein Divine Love is set forth. By the author of 
«• The Divine Master." Is. 

MILMAN.— The Way Through the Desert; or, Th€ 
Caravan. By the Rev. R. Miiman, author of the •* Life 
of Tasso,** &c la. ;. cloth la. 6d. 
An allegory, showing how we shpiald walk hetft tp,-iMidn Itfp ftawal_ hnra 
alter. 
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MILMAN.—- The Voices of HABVBSTd 8d. ; oloth, li. 

'*An eloquent and religion Inreathing little book, in which the inarv«Iloiis 
operations of the harvest ore pointed out in beauUful language, and occasion 
thence taken to remind the reader of the necessity of cultivatiiii: the soul and 
.>aart, that we may reap the hanrest ofetemal happlnes8."-^itforfi<f^ JPoil. 

MILMAN. — MiTSLAV ; or, the Conyersion of Pomerania. A 

True Story of the Shores of the Baltic in the Twelfth 

Century. 58. 
" Agreeably written, it presents a picture of Sdavonic manners and religion, 
that hardly exists hi English Uteratore, and cannot ML to be <rf^ interest. '*• 
Colonial Church Chronicle. 

MILLY WHEELER. By the author of *< Amy Wilson.*' dd. 

>IINNIE'S BIRTHDAY, and other Stories for ChiWreii. By 
Marietta. With four Illustrations by Cuthbert Bede. 
Fcp. 8vo. 2b. 

MOBERLY. — Stobies fbom Herodotus. By the Rev. C. E. 
Moberly. 2s. 
** Written with remarkable -vigour and fireshnese, and indicate a tkofoiigli 
appreciation of the author. The great charm of Herodotus, Mt. Molierly to* 
lieves to consist in the religious temper of his miod, and he considers him to 
have collected all the traditiions and remembrances of heroism whether native 
or foreign, with the view of counteracting that corruption of prindkdt Whl4l| 
was then pervading the people of Greece." — EcclewuHc. 

MONRO. — Walter the Schoolmaster; or, Studies of 

Character in a Boys* School. By the Rev. £« Monroa 

Third edition, cloth, 2a. 6d. 

** Brings out the religions aspect of the Schoolmaster's office in its beaiteg 

on the moral training of the Christian soul, to whom he is in some measm^ a 

Pastor." — OtMrdian, 

MONRO.— Basil the Scboolbot ; or, the Heir of AnmdelL 

A Story of School Life. Third edition, cloth, 3h. 6d. 
■ " Intended to paint the charactera of boys In large modern Sdiools } tkik 
characters have had their types in most Schools, and are painted with a con- 
' sistency that gives a life-like character to every scene." — E&cletiaaiid, 

MONRO.— Leonard and Dennis. A Tale of the Russian* 
War. In one vol., 7s. 6d. 

*' Exhibits some strong and effective writing.'*— CArivf ton Hemembraneer, 

MONRO.— True Stories of Cottagers. Cloth, 28. 6d. j in 

packets, 2s. 
. CoNTKNTs :— The Railroad Boy— The Drunkard's Boy— The Cottage in tiie 
Lane— Robert Iiee— Annie's Grave— Mary Cooper. 

MONRO.— The Dark River. An Allegory on Death. 28. 6d. } 

cheap edition, Is. 
Tn this allegory the " Dark River " is emblematical of Death and the need'O^ 
preparation } and the true supports through that last trial are set forth* 

MONRO.— The Vast Army. An Allegory on fighting th« 

good Fight of Faith. 2s. 6d.; cheap edition, Is. 
.<. '* The handling of the suh}ect is most audmfarable } we must especially com. 
mend the way in which that old, so often said, and alas so little acted truth— 
that we are to do our duly in that state of life to ^hich It pleaseth Goo to call 
ns. is set before the reajiet.^-^EeelethttHe, 
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MONRO.->Thb Oombataxts. An AUegorr Aommg lwv'« 

Christiaii ihould contend with and oYerthrow hit m f WiBJ U 

2s. 6d. ; cheap edition. It. 
-The JMigri leTifid «ad the intewt —tMwi. aai ttw pHmfate ■ol M 
l iMlwwir a» to teok down wMi to own weight.'*— . g i i i i ■ ' ■ rf i r . 

MONRO.— The Reyellebs. An Allegory on the LoBi/»^ 
Second Coming, and our Doty to Watch. The Mid- 
KIOHT Sea; or the Great Pilot oar only Refuge in ttotiaa. 
The Wanderer ; or Sheep without a ShephcnL 2a. 6d.f 
cheap edition, la. 

MONRO.— The Journey Home. An All^oiy. Intended 
to illustrate some of the leading features of the Chriadan. 
life, and the earlier temptations and diffieultiea of tha 
spiritual warfiue. 28. 6d. ; cheap edition. Is. 

MONRO. — ^The Dark Mountain& A Sequel to the Joumff; 

Home. 2s. 6d. ; cheap edition. Is. 
TUi eeqael conteins an acoooDt of tbe trials and teaqptatioBS Most ftcfan^ 
aa }Mt daws to an end and death is near. 

The ahoTC 6 toIs. bound together, 10s. 6d. doth ; 14s. mococeour. 

or in 2 toIs. cloth, Ss. 6d. each. 

MONRO. — Harry and Archie ; or, First and Last Oon- 
munion, and the danger of delay. Part L 6d. Part IL 
6d. ; together. Is. ; cloth. Is. 6d. 

MONBO.— Nanny : a Sequel to "Harry and Archie." .6d.; 
cloth. Is. 

MONRO.— Claudian ; a Tale of the Second Century. Part L 
Fcap. 8to., 28. 

MRS. BOSS'S NIECE. By the author of *« Stmes on Pith 
Terfas .** 1 8mo. cloth, 2s. 

MT BIBTHDAY EVE. A Waking Dream. With orna- 
mental borders. 2s. 

NEALE.- H1EROLOGU8; orthe Church Tourists. By the Be?. 
J. M. Neale. 6s. ; cheap edition in Two parts, d%. 4d. 
DeacriptiTe of the arrh ilwtiu c and local histarj of the parts ThMed — Cray- 
land, PetcrtMrooc^ Gcddingtaii, Yofc, Maraton Moor, Chester, 8. AkSfiw 



NEALE. — Theodora Phranza; or, the Fall of Constan- 
tinople. Ss. 

"Wm be read with interest, aUbrdin^asit'doesan accurate pictiire of tie 
■iaimrisandconditktof society in Bjxantinm on tbeemottbtawmfiaKmti 
tke Christian Empire of tbe East bj the Tnrks, as wdl as a most detailed aad 
highly dramatic nanratiTe of that erent itself.**— ifOw. ^ 

*• A readable story. The Uatorical portions are snffidentty learned fcr sB 
practical purposes, bat the interest centres in the hmnan chamrtcn mko&t 
stoiy is interwoven with the fMe of the doomed dty.'*— JMescwat. 

NEALK— The Unseen World ; Communications with it, real 
or imaginary. New edition, with considerable additions. 
Fcp. 8vo., 28. 6d. ; cheap edition. Is. 6d. 
CoirrsMTS :— Apiiatttiwis— Wandnga Atrial VJakma— Rtoyhectcs, &e. 
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J. Masters, London. 
NEALE.— Stobibs from the Crusades. Ss. 

'* Diq>la7B an extraordinary acqiiaintuice with the manners and cattoms of 
the ag:e. as well as g^reat powers of description. Each page almost is a picture 
which seems to us to fairly represent botti what was good and what was evil in 
the system which it illustrates."— £ce/e«<a«^je. 

NEALE.— DUCHENIER, or the Revolt of La Vendue. Ss. 6d. 

" It is not too much to say that the vivid and truthful descriptions of Mr. 
Neale in the present tale, founded in all its chief incidents on histtnrical ftu^, 
reproduce the sensations and impressions of the truth which is stranger than 
fiction .*' — Eccletkutic. 

iff BALE.— The Egyptian Wanderers. A Tale of the Tenth 

Persecution. 18mo. 28. 6d. 
" Mr. Neale*s command of the facts of early Church History is well known* 
and his power of using Us great knowledge in the composition of picturesque 
md striking Children's Books, most of our readers are well acquainted with. 
This book will be found by no means his least successAil dfort."-~(?«anUan. 

NEALE. — Evenings at Sackville College. 18mo., d., 28. 

CoKTrsNTS.— S. Thomas, and King Gondophorus—The Storm on Lake 
We^er— The Burial of Raymond— The Relief of Antwerp, I0aa— The North- 
side Pit, 1851, &c. 

NBALE.— Lent Legends. Stories for Children from Church 

History. 28. 6d. 
CoiTTKiirrs :— The Siege of Omura— The Wolf of the Spessart Wold— The 
Challenge of Lucius— The Circus of Gasa— The Supper of S. Spiridion, &c. 

NEALE. — The Followers of the Lord; Stories from 
Church History. 28. 

CoNTKNTs !— The Martyrdom of S. Ketevan— The Tunny Fishers— The The- 
ban Legion— The Mountain Lights, &c. 

" Not at all behind its predecessors in interest."— 17ce/e»{Mfic. 

NEALE.— Sunday Afternoons at an Orphanage, contain- 
ing Twenty-three Stories and Lessons for Children. 28. 
CoNTKNTS :— Advent — Epiphany — Christmas — The Beacon Lights — The 
Comet, &c. 

NEALE.— Church Papers : Tales Illustrative of the Apostles^ 
Creed. 2s, 6d. 

NORTHWODE PRIORY.-A Tale, in Two Vols. By the 

author of «* Everley." Fcp. 8vo., lOs. 6d. 

" Esteeming sorrow, whose employ 
Is to develope, not destroy. 
Far better than a barren Joy." 

OLD COURT HOUSE (The). A Tale. Is. 

ONE STORY BY TWO AUTHORS; or. a Tale without a 
Moral. By J. I., author of " A Rhyming Chronicle j" and 
F. M. L.y author of " Gentle Influence," &o. Fcp. 8vo., 
38. 6d. 

OUR CHRISTIAN CALLING ; or Conversationa with my 
Neighbours on what their calling as Christians is, and what 
it requires from them. By the author of " Sunlight in the 
Clouds." 18mo., cloth, 2s. 
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Present Booke — Tales^ 

OUR DOCTOR, AND OTHER TALES OF KIRKBBGK. 

By the author of " Tales of a London Parish." 58. 
"Written with g^ood taste and elegance, with feeling, piety, and nimpticity; 
fhe dialogue is sustained with spirit, the descriptive parts are g;raphicall7 tokl, 
and the tales are wrought up with artistic power.*' — English Review. 

THE OWLET OF O WLSTONE EDGE : his Travels, his Ex- 

perience, and his Lucubrations. By the author of *' S. An- 

tholin*8," &c. Fcap. 8vo., with a beautiful Steel Engravr 

ing. Fourth edition, 3s. 6d. 
** Home famths, and will give oseM hints to the nu^ofity of clergymen's 
Wires." — Owtrdian, 

PAGET.— Tales of the Village. By the Rev. F. E. Paget. 
A new edition, in one vol., 6s. 6d. 
CoNTsurrs :— The Church's Ordinances^Fmits of Obedience — Friendly IHs- 
cussion— Yonthfcd Trials— Fotuis and Formularies— The Way of the Worid-^ 
The Way of the Chordi, &c. 

t^AGET.— MiLFORD Malyoisin ; or, Pews and Pewholders. 2s. 
GUving an account of the Origin and Evil EflRecta of Pews or distinctioii of 
Persons in the House of God. 

PAGET. — S. Antbolin's ; or, Old Churches and New. New 

edition, Is. 
A lesson to modem Church Builders on the erection of cheap chnrcihes, and 
advocating the restoraticm of oar ancient churches in a good and sutotvoittal 
way. 

PAGET.— The Warden of Berkingholt. 58. ; cheap edi- 
tion, 2s. 8d. 
" Enters fully into the responsibilities which rank, property, and edncaliob 
involve." — English Review. 

PARISH TALES. Reprinted from the " Tales of a London 

Parish." In a packet, Is. 6d. 
CoNTKNTS :— Denis the Beggar Boy ; The Old Street Sweeper ; Honor 
0*Keefe; There*s a Skeleton in every House} Christian Flower's Story i Mj 
Catechumens ; The Hill-side Cottage. 

PEARSON.— Stories on the Beatitudes. By the Rev. 

G. F. Pearson. Is. cloth, or in a packet. 
CoNTKNTS :— Alice Mannering, or the Poor in Spirit 5 Mrs. CUftoii» or the 
Mourner; Edward Barton, or tiie Meek; Edith Leslie, or Hungering after 
lUghteonsness ; Mr. Haroourt, or the Merdfnl ; Rose Archer, or the Pure in 
Heart; Rebecca Smithers. the Peace-maker > Herbert Leslie, ex Persecutipn 
fSor Righteousness' sake. 

POOLE.— Sir Raoul de Broc and his Son Tristram. A 
Tale of Sacrilege of the Twelfth Century. By the Rev. 
G. A. Poole. 28. 

PRISONERS OF CRAIGM ACAIRE. A Story of the « '46.'* 

Edited by the author of " The Divine Master." Is. 
" A Tale of the rugged northern shores, and record of the patient suflbrbig 
and heroic faith that was once displayed in the lives of men obscure and nn> 
known on earth, but whose names were doubtless written in H^Ten.'*— 
Preface. 

RAINE.— Rosa's Summer Wanderings. By Rosa Raine. 
Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 
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J. Masiert, London. 

BAINE.— -The Queen's Isle. Chapters on the Isle of Wight, 
wherein Scripture truths are blended with Island beauties. 
ds. 6d. 

EAINY MORNINGS WITH AUNT MABEL. 18mo., cloth, 
2s. 6d. 
An endeavour to inculcate in feuniliar and easy conversations a knowledga 
of the early Christian Church, its struffles and triumphs, including the Cata- 
combs, and early missions. 

ROBERTS. — ^The Rocks of Wokcestershikb : their Mi- 
neral Character and Fossil Contents. By George E. Ro-t 
bertSy Resident Secretary to the Geological Society of Great 
Britain. Fcap. 8to., cloth 5s. 

ROBERTS. — SnoW'Bound in Cleeberrie Grange. A 
Christinas Story. By George E. Roberts, Author of «* The 
Rocks of Worcestershire," " Charley's Trip to the Black 
Mountain," &c. Dedicated to John Ruskin, Esq. 2s. 6d. 

Contbntb:— A Treasure-trove^The Minstrers Wish— Firelight Shadow»^ 
Frogs and Toads— The Foam-Bell— A Wild Beast Show— Grippel, the Ass— 
The Two Hermits, &c., &c., 

" An attractive volume for the young, and not devoid of instruction either.** 
•^ChrUtiam Remembrancer, 

R0CK8TR0.— Stories on the CoAmandments. The Second 

Table : " My Duty towards My Neighbour." By W. S, 

Rockstro. Is. 6d. cloth, and in a packet. 
CoNTKNTs: — The Drummer-Boys, or the Law and the Promise j Walter 
IffiUifan and his Cousin Frank, or the Law of the Sixth Commandment} Tha 
Sailing Par^« or the Sin of Dinah; The Littie Choristers, or Is it Fair? The 
Two Sailor Boys, or Sins of the Tongue j The *' Friends of Freedom," or tha 
F^kctory Strike. 

[See Hill's Stories on the First Table, page 29.] 
ROCKSTRO.— Abbey Lands. A Tale. Fcap. 8vo., 5s. 

' ** We must here take leave of the author, greatly commending the high tone 
of principle and the devoted fervour with which his work is filled throughout. 
.... The book is interesting, gracefully written, and rich in true and nobl9 
thovLgYitB.**'^Eccleaia8tic, 

ROOT OF THE MATTER (The)? or, the VUlage Clasi. 
cloth, Is. 6d.; paper. Is* 

RUTH LEVISON; or, Working and Waiting. A Talc* 
f Cloth, Is. 6d. ; paper, Is. 

S» ALBAN'S ; or, the Prisoners of Hope. By the author of 

** llie Divine Master." Fcap, 8vo., Ss. 
Intended to illustrate the working at the Church among the Bfiddla Classes . 

SCENES AND CHARACTERS; or, Eighteen Months at 
Beechcroft. By the author of "The Heir of Redclyffe," 
Second edition, 3s. 6d. 

SENTENCES from the Works of the author of « Amy Her- 
bert.^ Selected by permission. Second Edition. 2s. 
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Preient Books — Tatas, 

STONE.— Ellen Merton ; or, the Pic-nic. By Mre. Stone^ 
author of ** God's Acre," "The Art of Needlework," &c. 
Is. 6d. 

Intended to show in a simple story that every kind of evasion, if spoken wiUf 
a view to elnde the rigid trath or deceive others, is a feilsehood in the agbt 
of God. 

STORIES FOR CHRISTMAS-TIDE. By the Author of 
" Sunbeam,*' " Ready and Desirous," &c. I n 1 vol., 2». 6(1. 

My Christmas Home ; The Three S. Stepheh*s Days ; S. John the Evange* 
list's Day ; Holy Innocents' Day, &c. 

STORIES FOR YOUNG SERVANTS. With Engravings. 

2s., in a packet or bound. 

No. I. Deceit and Dishonesty.— 2. "Proper Pride."— 3. Fine Clotbes.— 
4. Mischief-making. 

"Exhibit, in their character and little hints of domestic economy and 
scenery, considerable, and perhaps practised i>owers." — Chriatian Remem- 
hrancer. 

** Four excellent Stories, both instructive and amufong, whether rtt^ by 
young domestics, or by those further advanced in life." — Oentieman*a Magazine. 

STORY OF A DREAM ; a Mother's Version of the olden Tale 
of " Little Red Riding Hood," wherein that tale is made to 
bear a Christian lesson. Is. 

SUMMERLEIGH MANOR ; or, Brothers and Sisters. A 

Tale. Fcp. 8vo. 4s. 
. " It has been the ol^ect of the author of this very well-written tale,to show 
the gradual development of character in the children of a large feumify, and 
how the small incidents in the small world of childhood, the opportunities of 
good there offered, and the temptations to evil, have an influence, not Only 
on the passing hour, but on the far off ftiture : and in the pursuit of tills ob- 
ject he hias been very successful. The style is easy and unaffected, and the 
portraiture good, and the instruction to be gathered fh>m it of a high order. 
It eminently deserves to be successful." — Oxford Herald. 

** Done extremely well, and we are confident will please all readers whom 
literary pedantry has not rendered indifferent to the charms of simplicity and 
natural elegance. The charm consists in the ease and grace of dialog^ue, and 
the amiable and affectionate spirit by which it is pervaded." — New Quarterly 
Kemew. 

SUNBEAM (The) ; or, the Misused Gift. A Tale. By the 
Author of '* Our Christmas Home/' &c. 5s. 

SUNLIGHT IN THE CLOUDS, &c. 28. 

CoNTKNTs :— I. The Dufafiil Daughter Rewarded. II. The dealings of Gov 
through a lifetime. III. The Shoemaker's Daughter. 

SYLVESTER ENDERBY, THE POET. By Louis Sand, 

Author of " The Voices of Christmas." 28. 6d. 
' " The story is ftill of interest itself, well and pleasantly told, but its value 
lies in the lessons it so forcibly teaches, —lessons of warning on the one hand 
against the cares and riches of this world, and against that philosophical seep- 
ticism which so invariably creates an evil heart of unbelief." — Church Reviem, 

TALES OF A LONDON PARISH, &c. By the author of 
"Tales of Kirkbeck." Second edition, 18mo., 2s. 6d. 
'* Reveals by the help of a skilful and powerful hand, directed by deep re- 
ligions earnestness, much of the sin, sorrow, the mental, moral, and spiritual 
darltness which London hides firom the world's gaze. A book to be letA and 
thought about. "— Weet of England Coneervaiive, 



J, Maaiera^ London. 

XKEVENAN COURT. A Tale. By E. A. B„ author of 
« The Neglected Opportunity," &c., &c. 38. 6d. 

**The characters are very ably drawn, and we know not which most to ad- 
mire, the touching resignation of Lord Trevenan, the dutifolness and sub- 
ttiedkiii of his son, or the patience of Bertha Granville under her husband's 
downward career. . . . We cordially recommend the book."—- JoAn Bull, 

TUTE.— The Champion or the Cboss: An Allegory. Bytht 
Bev. J. S. Tute. 28. 6d. 

TWO GUARDIANS ; or, Home in this World. By the author 

of *• The Heir of Redclyffe," Fourth edition, Bs. 

" A great advance in force and breadth } In variety of character and depth of 
interest and simple pathos. The spirit and teaching of the book are unexcep- 
tionable, and it is a great aatisfoction to be able to set before young readen |i 
book so excellent in temper and of such striking ability." — Ouurdian, 

** Nothing can be finer than the heroine } an upright, trutbftU character, 
wanting in tact, and not at first free from grave fauHs, yet fall of deep feeling 
ahd true religion j strongly consistent, winning her way and inspiring hearty 
affection by her goodness, real kijadnes?, and. entire hqnefty."— CJkriv^Mm JR«- 

YIDAL. — Esther Meble, and other Tales. By Mrs. Frances 

Vidal, author of '* Tales of the Bush/' &c. Is. 6d. 
CoNTKNTs :— John Salter j or, the Inconsiderate Marriage.— Three Neigh- 
bours} or, the Envying of others, &c. 

VIDAL.— Home Trials ; a Tale for the Middle Classes. 3s. 

** By no means unworthy of Mrs. Vidal's pen Mrs. Vidal writes when 

fhe has something to say, and therefore for the most part says it well."— 6«ar- 
iian, 

VILLAGE STORY FOR VILLAGE MAIDENS. In Three 
Parts. Susan, Esther, and Dorothy ; or, the Three Starts 
in Life. 9d. each, or in one vol. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

VOICES OF. CHRISTMAS. A Tale. By Louis Sand. With 

an illustration hy Dalziel. 2s. 
' " We have seldom seen a Christmas book which appeared to ns morr tho- 
roughly successful. A hearty, English tale, full of piquancy and interest, witk 
considerable humour, in which an under-current of earnest feeling teaches one 
of the deepest truttis of our religion.*'^£oe/eirut«tic. 

VOYAGE TO THE FORTUNATE ISLES. 1 s. ; cloth, 1 s. 6d. 

An Allegory of the sea of life with its waves and tides, ripples and stormi, 
and each soul in a boat therein, with compass, sails, pilot, chart, &c. 

WILBRAHAM.— The Loyal Heart, and other Tales fei 
Boys. Translated from the German. By Frances M. 
Wilbraham. With Engravings. 2nd Edition. 28. 6d* 

.■ cloth ; in a packet, 2s. 

The Loyal Heart— The Golden Locket— The Blind Boy } or. Trust fai Provi- 
dence — The Young Robinson Crusoe^" Thou Shalt not St^"— A Tale of 
49t. Domingo. 

VfAS IT A DREAM P or, the Spirit of Evil-speaking— and 
The New Churchyard,- or, Whose will be the First 

r.. Grave? By the author of "Amy Herbert.'* Is. 6d.| 
paper, Is. 
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Present Books — Bioffraphy, 

WILFORD. — The Mastkr op Churchill Abbot% akd 
HIS Little Friends. By Florence Wilford. Fcap. 8vo. 
ds. 6d. 

" The narratiTe is chiefly of an educational character* and is intended to ex- 
hibit what may be accomplished by a firm and steady principle, founded on a 
deep reverence for Christian truth as embodied and exhibited in the Church. 
We gladly^ grive our cordial approval of this tale." — Clerical Journal. 

** A capital story for young children. The writer has shown an aptitude for 
composition and description which will help her to success in a higher class of 
fiction than this.** — Literary Churchman, 

WILFORD.—Play and Earnest. A Tale. By Florence 
Wilford. Price 58. 

WILFORD.—A Maiden of our Own Day, By Florence 
Wilford. Fcap. 8vo., cloth » 68. 

WYNNES (The); or, Many Men, Many Mind8, A Tale of 
every-day life. Fcap. 8vo. 58. 

YORKE. — Cottage Homes ; or. Tales on the Ten Command- 
ments. By H. Yorke. With engravings. Cloth, or 
separately in a packet, 2s. 



BIOGRAPHY. 

ALLESTREE (Life of Dr.), Canon of Christ Church in 164d. 
By Bish^ Fell. He lived during the Tumults in the 
reign of King Charles I. 3d. 

ANNALS OF VIRGIN SAINTS, from Primitive and Me- 
disval Times. 5s. 

BONNELL (The Life of James), Accountant-General of 

Ireland in 1690 ; showing forth his Christian Character in 

his Dealings with all Men, his Devout Life, his Meekness, 

his Self- Control, Habits of Private Prayer, his Devotional 

Books, &c, 2s. 6d. 

*.* No more admirable snhdcct could have been fonnd ; oninentty calcnlstod 
to excite or improve, in those who read it, the spirit of practical piety, for whidi 
he was distingruished."— Jfominj' Post. 

BONIFACE (The Life of S.), Apostle of Germany in the 
Eighth Century. By the Rev. G. W. Cox, late Scholar 
of Trinity College, Oxford. 2s. ed. 

BRECHIN.— A Memoir of the Pious Life and Holt 
Death of Helen Inglis. By the Bishop of Brechin. 4d. 

A short tale to show that it does not require *' some great tiling to make a 
Saint, and that the commonest and simplest action of every day Me, in (me's 
usual trade or occupation, if done from the love of God and in His fafth and 
fear, may assume the value of high virtue." 
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J, Masters, London. 

DEACONS, Short History of some Deacons in the Churcli. 
By the author of *' Hymns and Scenes of Childhood." Is. 6d. 

CoNTKNTs:— S.Stephen} S. Laurence; S. Romantu; S. Vincent; S.Ephremi 
0. Benedict} Alcuin } Nicholas Ferrar. 

'* A delightful volume : the grenerai tone of the book la thoroughly and health- 
Iblly Catholic, many of the suggestions are most valuable.'*— jEnj^/ifA Review* 

DOCTRINE OF THE CROSS, a Memorial of a Humble 
Follower of Christ. By the author of ** Devotions for the 
Sick Room." Is. 

FOUR YEARS OF PASTORAL WORK j being a Sketch of 
the Ministerial Labours of the late Rev. Edward John 
Rees Hughes, late Curate of Lythe, Yorkshire, and Rune- 
ton Holme, Norfolk ; with a Portrait. Edited by the Rev. 
Cecil Wray. Fcap. 8vo., 38. 6d. 

** Is a simple record of the unobtrusive life of a true and faithful English 
Priest, whose history in the ^es of men contahis perhaps nothing worthy ot 
note, precisely because he did so devotedly give himself up to the (so-called) 
common-place duties of a country curate." — Ecclesiaatic. 

** This is one of a class of books which we would gladW see Increased among 
us, and which we believe to be much better calculatea to have a benefidal 
and practical influence than many of the works which are recommended to, 
and studied by, young men preparing for Holy Orders. It is a work which no 
earnest person can read without interest and profit." — English Churchman. 

** We heartily thank Mr. Wray for one of the most charming and instrnctiTe 
works we have for a long time perused.*' — Churchfnan*» Companion, 

HEYGATE. — ^Memoir of John Aubone Cook, B.A., Vicar 
of South Benfleet and Rural Dean. By the Rev. W. E, 
Heygate, M.A. Price Is. 

HOLY MEN AND WOMEN (Stories of), 2s. ; in a packet, 
2s. : wrapper, Is. 

CoNTKNTs :— Phocas, the Christian Gardener; Zita, the Christian Maidser- 
vant} The Poor Man of Anderlecht j S. Alphage, ArdibiBhop of Canterbury; 
The Martyr Penitents j S. Lydwina ; Cuthman and his Mother. 

** Written in a good spirit, and gives a view of some of the by-paths and 
^niet nooks <^ Christiaa antiquity which are too often overlooked." — Literary 
Churchman, 

LAUD (The Life of William), Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
... Martyr* By the Rev. John Baines, S. John's College, 
Oxford. 3s. 6d. 

** In Mr. Baines we have no blhid worshipper of the man, deeply though he 
be to be revered by us all j but one who can notice his defects as well as his 
virtues, and on whose Judgment therefore we can ttXjV— Oxford Herald. 

*'The most important instalment of this series.*' — Christian Remembrancer, 

LIVES OF EMINENT ENGLISH DIVINES. By the Rev. 
W. H. Teale, With Engravings, 58. ; or each Life sepa- 
rate, in paper covers. 

Life of Bishop Andrewes, Is. life of Dr. Hammond, is. 

Life of Bishop Bull, 9d. Life of Bishop Wilson, is. 

Life of Jones of Nayland, is. 
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Present BookM^^Biogrntphy. 
LIVES OF EMINENT RUSSIAN PRELATES. 28. 6d. 

Nikon, S. Demetrias, and Michael. With an Introdaction on the History, 
Geogrrt^phy. and Relig;ioua Coiistitation of Russia, as well as of tiie Ruasiaii 
Church, which has from the very first remained a portion of the Gre^ or 
Eastern Division of the Catholic Church. 

LIVES OF THE FATHERS. Origen of Alexandria— S. 
Cyprian — S. Gregory Thaumaturgus— S. Dionysius.— 8. 
Gregory Nazianzen — S. Cyril — S. Ephrem of Edessa. Byf 
the author of ** Tales of Kirkbeck." 58. 

*' Distinguished hy the care and attention to authorities, the beaatiAsil spirit 
and the delightftil style, which have rendered the former volomea so genenDf 
jiopnlar."— (Htardiafi. 

LIVES OF ENGLISHMEN IN PAST DAYS. 

First Series : containing: Herbert, Donne, Keo, Sanderson, fid. / . 

Second Series : Kettlewell. Hammond, Wilson* Mompesson, Bold. fid. 
Third Series : Walton. Wotton, Earl of Derby, Collingwood, RaiBes, IK- 
mouth. lOd. 
Fourth Series : Alfired the Great. Sir Thomas More, John Evelyn, ig. 

In one volume, doth, gilt, 3s. fid. 

MEMORIAL OF ELIZABETH A . 4d. • 

MEMOIR OF THE KEY. R. A. SUCKLING, vith Corre- 
spondence. By the Kev. I. Williams. New Edit.,fcp. 8vq«, ds. 

'* A well-defined picture of a Christian Clergyman living in these later dajs 
a life of faith, and having a marked influence on friends and acquaintances, as 
well as on tbose committed to his charge." — Quartan, 

MEMORIAL OF M. E. D. AND G. E. D. Brief notes of 
a Christian life and very holy death. By T. B. P. 6d. 

NEWLAND.— Memoir op the late Rev. H. Newlaihi, 
M.A., Vicar of S. Marycburch, and Chaplain to the Bishop 
of Exeter. By the Rev. R. N. Shutte, Rector of S. Mary 
Steps, Exeter. Fcap. 8vo., 5s. 

NOBLE ARMY OF MARTYRS (The). By the Rev. 8, 
Fox. Cloth 2s. ; paper cover. Is. 

Containing short Lives of S. Stephen j 8. James ; S. Barnabas ; S. Tfauotliv} 
8. Polycarp; S. Ignatius; S. Clement; S. Irenteus; S. Dionysiusj S. Josnu 
Martyr. Suited for a class-reading book. 

*' Just the book for circulation among children or a Parochial Lending Lio 
braiy : what we want in the Upper Classes of oojr National Schools.'*-^ Ji^nWUb 
Mevitw, 
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J, JUaaterSf London, 
POETRY. 

ASCENSION, AND OTHER POEMS. Fcap. 8vo. 6d. 

ATHANASIUS, ANJ) OTHER POEMS. By a Fellow of a 

College. Price 28. 
'*' The writer possesses the historical as well as the poetical mfaid. His tone 
reveals his deep sympathy with antiquity. His stvle of thought and versifica- 
tion frequently remind us agreeably of Mr. Keble.** — Ouardian. 

BAPTISMAL NAME (The), and THE FLOWER GAR- 
DEN. By the Author of " The Daily Life of a Christian 
Child." 6d. 

SELL.'^The Rural Album, containing Descriptive and Mis- 
cellaneous Poems. With Historical Notices of Barnwell 
and Fotheringay Castles, &c.| Northamptonshire. By 
Thomas Bell. 8vo., ds. 

BENN.— The Solitary; or, a Lay from the West. With 

other Poems in English and Latin. By Mary Benn. 38. 6d. 

Contents :— The Soldier's Prayer j Phylactery j The Warning} The Four 

Angels } The Gathering of the Saints. 

BENN.— Lays of the Hebrews, atid other Poems. 2s. 

'* There is a great deal of tone and spirit in Miss Benn*8 Lays of the He- 
brews. The ' Grave of Saul ' would be creditable to any one, and there are 
other poems equally striking and melodious.*'— Guortiian. 

BERNARD (S.)— The Sweet Rhythm of S. Bernaed on 
THE Most Holy Name of Jesus. Newly done into 
English. 2d. 

BLACK.— Memorialia Cordis : Sonnets and Miscellaneous 

Poems. By the Rev. C. J. Black. 2s. 6d. 
CuNTKNTS :— To the Memory of W. Archer Butler ; The Tombof Swift } The 
Famine of 1847 ; Rydal Mount } The Redbreast in Church j Gethsemane Hre. 

BOURNE.— Thoughts upon Catholic Truth. A Volume 

of Poems. By the late Rev. L. Bourne. 2s. 6d. 
*' Hold tut the form of sound words which thou hast heard in faith and 
loTe which is in Christ Jksus." — ^2 Tim. i. IS. 

BRAUNE.— The Persone of a Toun; The First Book. 

By George Martin Braune. Demy Svo. 2s. 
*' The character of a parish priest described by Chaucer four hundred years 
ago, is suited, in every respect but its archaic langtutge, to describe the requi- 
sites of the same function in the present day. It is true that the character 
drawn by our ancient master of song was in stem contrast to the vices aiMl 
ignorance of the clergy of his day } vet in the worst times of the Church there 
was many a faithful nunister of religion who strove, to the best of his know- 
ledge, to perform his duty. Some such person Chaucer had in his mind when 
be composed his eulogy on the ' Persone of a Toun.' The perusal of it led me 
to consider the beauty of the Christian character with regard to mv own pro- 
fession. I resolved to delineate the same in verse, and I adopted the metre 
and a modification of the language of Spenser, as a mean between the times 
of Chaucer and our own." — Preface, 

CHILD AND THE ANGEL. A Ballad. By the author of 
" The Daily Life of a Christian Child," &c. 6d. 

CHILD'S BOOK OF BALLADS (the), beautifully illustrated. 
Is. 6d. ; paper wrapper, Is. 
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Prueni Book$-^Poftry. 

CHURCH m BABYLON, AND OTHER POEMS. By the 

author of ** Ascension, and other Poems." Fcap. 8vo., Is. 
DAILY LIFE OF THE CHRISTIAN CHILD : a Poem, ja 

which the duties of each day in a child's life are let 

forth. 6d. ; on a sheet, Id. 
DAXEYNE.— The Swobd, and the Cross. By the Her, 

J. O. Dakeyne. 2s. 6d. 

" Commend themsetves to tbe reader more bytbeir splritaal impcnrt, yet tli^ 
•re not wanting in ptaaage* of considerable force and beauty.*' — Morning PoHn 

EDMONSTONE.— Devotional Reflections: in Vebse. 

Arranged in accordance with the Church Calendar, Bjr 

Sir A. Edmonstone, Bart. Fcap. 8yo., cloth, 9s. 6d. 
"A Text is taken for each Sunday and Holy Day, and to that a derotional 
leflection is appended. Shoold the reader on the days which tbe Chnrdi direeto 
to be kept holy find hit thoaghts engaged by a snttable sabject, mycAiect is 

Sined." — Preface, 
VANS.->Dailt Hymns. A Volume of Poems. By ^ 
Venerahle Archdeacon Evans, author of ^ Tales of the 
Ancient British Church.'' 3s. 6d. 
GOODRICH.— Claudia : the Days of Mabtybdom. 4 
Tale. By A, M. Goodrich. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 28. 6d. 

. " Marked by a devotional spirit, pleasant to read, and nnaffscted. It con- 
tains a faithftil picture <tf the earty Church and many of its customs, its tone 
of feding, perils, acts of heroism and devotion to Cbkist.'*— O^r/brif JXeraU. 

GRAOT)FATHER'S CHRISTMAS STORY (The). 6d, 

A fame Tale of a little boy who always kept in mind the Saviour's Love and 
Presence. 

•< Simpty and toQchhagly told, in a strain likely to win the ear and heart of ' 
yonng chad.'*— 5flf^ol4; Herald. 

HAWKEK—Echoes fbom Old Cobnwall. By the ReT« 

R. S. Hawker. 28. 6d. 

" Pecnliar raiehiality : a jprafound and concentrated habit of thoai^ aii| 
exinression."— P^vmoWA Heraid. 

** Correct and cdegant." — Oenileman** MagoKtne. 

** Written to 8(daoe tiie author's own feeltogs. The reader who takes iq» the 
echoes in seardi oi the same calm temper of mind, will not be disappointed." 
r^JBadenatiic. 

HOPKINS.—Pietas Metbica. By the Rev. T. M. Hopkins, 

In^mbent of S. Saviour's, Paddington. 2a. 6d. 
CoNTSNTs :— Love and Worship} The Christian Graces } Natbaniid ; Levti 
The Beacon J The Sea Shell i AiBicticm} Where are the Nine? The Etcnua 
Coontry, &c., &c. 

HYMNS, DEVOTIONAL AND DESCRIPTIVE; for the 

Use of Schools. By the author of '* The Baron's Little 

Daughter." 2d. 
HYMNS FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. By the author of 

** Tbe Baron's Little Daughter." Two hundredth thousand* 

Cloth, Is. ; paper, 6d. ; morocco, Ss. 6d. Chea]) edition, 3d. 

Fcap. 4to. Edition, with 41 Engravings by Dalziel, on tinted 

paper. Ss. 6d. 
HYMNS OF ITIE HOLY FEAST. Square 24mo., on tinted 

paper, and rubricated, 8d, 
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• J, Ma8ter€y Londm* 

HYMNS ON SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS FOR THB 

YOUNG. Is. 
HYMNS FOR INFANT CHILDREN ; on Church, School, 

Baptism, and Belief, &c. Id. 

HYMNS AND SCENES OF CHILDHOOD. By the author 
of " Margaret, the Martjrr of Antioch." 2s. 6a. 

Contains 114 Hymns on Religious and Natural Sulijects : such as Walking 
In a Parent's Sight, Contentment, Questions and Thoughts about the Stars, 
The little Pilgi^, The Martyr Stephen, The Comforter, Many Flowers, Chris- 
tian Heroism, &c. 

JONES. — HoiL£ Monastics, Poems, Songs, and Ballads. 
By W. Jones. Post 8vo., cloth, with Engrayings, Gs. 

SEN.— Pbepabations for Death. Being Selections from 
the Poems of Bishop Ken. 2s. 

CoNTBifTs :— The Miser ; Now ; Days Ntunbered t Conscience } Time to be 
Unproved \ The Baptism ; Tlie Yoke Easy ; The Shortness of Life ; Death r 
Resurrection } The World Renounced ; The Tempter Vanquished ; The State 
of Separation } &c. 

LADY ELLA, or the Story of Cinderella in Verse. Ss. 6d, 
LAST SLEEP OF A CHRISTIAN CHILD : a Poem, show- 
ing how a Christian Child should meet death. 6d. ; on a 

sheet, Id. 
•• Very touching written."— ^nj'/i** Review, 

LAUGHAKNE.— The Advent Collects Paraphrased in 
Verse. By the Rev. T. R. J. Laugharne, M.A. Is. 

LEE. — Poems. By the Rev. Frederick George Lee. Second 
edition, enlarged. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 
OoKTaNTs :— Field Flowers } Netley Abbey ; Kind Words f Ruins of Thebes i 

Woodchester \ The Martyrs of Vienne; Geraldinej S. Thomas the Martyr; 8. 

Aurnsttne, &c. 

LITTLE ANNIE; or, Michaelmas Day. By the author of 
*• The Grandfather's Christmas Story." 6d. 
An account in verse of a little Ghrl, who by her example and eaniestnesi 
brought her sinning: brother to repentance and amendment. 

L0RAINE.--LAY8 OF Israel. By Amelia M. Loraine. 
2s. 6d. cloth ; 4s. morocco. 
" Evidences very considerable poetic powers."— £ce/««{a«/ic. 

LYRA SANCTORUM ; Lays for the Minor Festivals. Edited, 
by the Rev. W. J. Deane. 38. 6d. 
*'We hail the appearance of such a book with pleasure t it is agrreeably si^. 
niflcant as to the progress of sacred poetry in our age. It is a collection of 
historical ballads, designed for the most part to commemorate the sufl^ringa 
and celebrate the triumphs of those who were martyred in tiie earl^ages of the 
Church. Many of the poems aresbigularly elegant and impresAve.'*— ifot^n^ 
P-t, 

Margaret, the martyr of Antioch : an Olden Tale, 
in Verse. 2s. 6d. cloth ; Is. 6d. wrapper. 
*• For combined beauty of composition, typography, and Illustration, we win 
venture to pronounce 'Margaret/ even in this day of handsome books, nn.- 
rivaUed."~^ctf<«s<0«Mc. 

MAGNAY.—PoEMS. By the Rev. Claude Magnay. New 
edition, with additions. 3s. 6d. 



Present BoqJcm — Poefry, 

MORAL SONGS. By the author of "Hymns for iitd». 
Children." With Engravings. 8d.; cloth, Is.; morocco, 
3s. 6d.; school edition^ 3d. 

MOTHER'S EASTER OFFERING (The). By the author 
of " The Grandfather's Christmas Story." 6d. 
A Tale in Verse of God*8 chastening hand in the death of yoang: cUldren,' 
and the mother*s submission. 

NARRATIVE HYMNS FOR VILLAGE SCHOOLS. B)^ 

the author of ** The Baron's Little Daughter." 3d. Set- 
to Music, fcp. 4to., 2s. 6d. 

NEAXE.— Hymns fob the Sick. By the Rev. J- M.' 
Neale. 6d. ; cloth, Is. 
Tntended to set before the Sick and Sofferingr some of those soiiirees of 
" strong: consolation " which it has pleased God to lay up for them. 

NEALE. — Hymns fob Children. 3d. each Series, or bound 
together, Is. 

First Series : Hymns for the Days of the Week, Hours, and Hol^ Days. 

Second Series: Hymns for Special Occasioi^— Church Duties* Privileges, 
and Festivals. 

Third Series ; Hymns chiefly for the Saints* Days. 

NEALE. — Lays and Legends of the Church in England. 

28. 6d. 
NEALE.—Songs AND Ballads for Manufacturers. 3d. 
OLD WILLIAM ; or, the Longest Day. By the author of 

" The Grandfather's Christmas Story." 6d. 
A Tale in Verse of the good and unselfish use made by a little Girl of her 
money. 

ORLEBAR.— Christmas Eve and other Poems. By Mrs. 
Cuthbert Orlebar. Is. 
CoNTKKTs: — Flowers and Hair, a Woodland Song; My Sister Laura; llii 
Cradle ; The Eagle; The Wife; The Autumn Walk, &c. 

POEMS ON SUBJECTS IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. By 

the author of " Hymns for Little Children." In Two Parts, 

6d each. Cloth Is. each. 

Part 1. The Creation; The Temptation; Cain and Abel; Enoch; The Ark; 

The Dove; Abraham's Sacrifice; Isaac and Rebekah; Esau, Jacob, Radid, 

Joseph, Jacob, Moses, &c. Part II. Sutijects firom Moses to David. 

PROSE HYMN FOR CHILDREN. By the Rev. W. J. 
Jenkins, Rector of Fillingham, Id., or 7s. per 100. 

RAINE.— Verses for Church Schools. By Rosa Raine. 

New and Enlarged Edition. 6d. 
RUSSELL. — Lays Concerning the Early Church. By 

the Rev. J. F. Russell. Is. 6d. 

CoNTKNTs: — S. John's Torture; S.Ignatius; The Thundering: X<eg:ion ; The 
Martyr's Funeral ; The Council of Nice : S. Ambrose. &c. 

SEVEN CORPORAL WORKS OF MERCY. By the au- 
thor of " The Daily Life of a Christian Child." With 
Illustrations. Price 6d. 
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SEVEN SPIRITUAL WORKS OF MERCY. In.Verw. 

By the same author. Illustrated by Dalziel. 6d. 
SONNETS AND VERSES, from Home and Parochial Life. 
By H. K. C. 28. 6d. 
The greater part of the present volume received seven years 9go the Im^ 
inrbnatar of the author of the ** Christian Year." 

Among its contents we have Moonlight on the Sea ; The Lark's Complaint } 
Primroses at Night; Tavistock Ahbeyi DovedalC} Revisiting the Sea; Th# 
Chancel ; Bamham Sands, &c. 

SUNDAY. A Poem. Bv the Rev. P. Freeman, M.A., 

Rector of Thorverton, Devon. 4d. 
TEN COMMANDMENTS (The), set in easy verse, for young 

Children to commit to memory. 6d. 

** Applying the spiritoal sense of the Commandments in simple verse.**— i 
EngHah Review. 

TIME OF THE END, and other Poems. Fcap. 8vo., 3s. 

CoNTnrTS : — ^Trust in the Lord ; Infant Imagining j Flowers in Church in a 
Withered Leaf; The Whole Armour of God ; The Christmas Treej The Last 
Day in the Year, &c. 

TUTE.— Holy Times and Scenes. By the Rev, J. S. Tute. 

First Series, Ss. 
TUTE. — Holy Times and Scenes. Second Series, 3s. 

On Kirkdale Abbey ) Church Bells; the Great Festivals} Providence; The 
Martyrs; the Lily ; the Fall of Angels, &c. 

VERSES FOR THE SUNDAYS AND HOLYDAYS OF 
THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. By the author of "The 
Daily Life of a Christian Child,'' &c. With eight illustra- 
tions. 28. 

VERSES. By a Country Curate. 4s. 

This work contains Fifty-six Translations fh>m the Ancient Hymns by 8. 
Ambrose, S. Oregrory, Prudentius, &c., with Thirty-ttiree Origmal Foems» 
Hymns, Carols, Songs, &c. 

WARING.— Annuals and Perennials; or. Seed-time mi4 
Harvest. By C. M. Waring. Demy Svo., beautifuUy 
Illustrated by Macquoid, 5s. 
Verses for every Sunday in the Year, chiefly founded on the Collects, Annual 

in their Use. Perennial in their Antiquity. 

WHITING.— Rubal Thoughts and Scenes. By W. Whiting. 
In a Wrapper, Ss. 6d. 

WILLIAMS.— The Altar. By the Rev. Isaac Williams, B,D., 

author of the ** Cathedral." 6s. ; morocco, Ss. 6d. 
. This work consists of Meditations in Verse on the several parts of Hm 
Service for the Holy Communion, applying them to corresponding parts of fha 
Passion of our Lord. 

WILLIAMS. — Hymns on the Catechism. 6d., cloth Is. 
WUjLIAMS. — Ancient Hymns fob Children. Is. 6d. 
WINGED WORDS. Poems, by A. H. 28. 6d. 

*' Chndlike though Hie verses be, 
And antunable the parts ; 
Thou wilt own the minstrelsy, 
If it flow from childlike hearts.*' 
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Present Books — Snutlter Tales. 

SMALLrn TALES AND REWARD BOOKS. 

ALICE PARILER ; or, the Tea Drinking. By the author of 
" Susan Carter," &c. 4d. 

AKNAND ALE ; or, the Danger of Self- Confidence. A WeUh 
Tale. 2d. 

BELL AIRS.— Stbenoth and Weakness. By Nona Bellairs^ 
18mo., 4d. 

** A pretty Stoxy of Factory Life, exhibiting what may be dome Inr kind and 
zealous ministerial watchftdness and snperintendenoe." — Clerical JowmaL 

BELLAIKS.— An Old Woman's Story ; or, Trust in Trial. 6d. 

BETTY CORNWELL AND HEB GRANDCHILDREN j 
or, the Path of Obedience. 6d. 

BUNBURY.— The Sunday of the People in France. By 

the Abb^ Mullois, Chaplain to the Enoperor of France. 

Translated by Miss Bunbury. 4d. 
Originally written for tbe use of the woilnnen of France, to induce a betiier 
nnderstanding and observance of the Sunday. 

BUNBURY.— I AM 80 Happy; or, the Reward of Sorrow 

borne Religiously. By Miss Bunbury. 21st Thousand. 2d. 
BUNBURY.— The Brother's Sacrifice; or, a Soldier's 

Generosity Rewarded. 2d. 
BUNBURY.— The Lost One Found. A true Story of the 

Baptism and Holy Death of a Young Girl. 4d. 
BUNBURY. — Sampson the Fisherman, and his Son. 3d. 
BUNBURY.— Silent John. A short Story on the good result 

of meditation on the Good Shepherd, by the aid of the 

well-known picture of that subject. 3d. 
BUNBURY.— Little Mary ; or, the Captain's Gold Ring. 4d. 
BUNBURY.— The Error Corrected ; or, the Faithful Priest. 

By Henry Shirley Bunbury. 4d. 
A story of the union between the Sax<ms aud Normans. 

CAT AND HER KITTENS (The) ; a Fable on Disobediencf 

and Mischief. 2d. 

CHARLOTTE DREW'S PINCH. 6d. 

'A tale for little girls, on the fatal effects of tJie first step in disobedience to 
parents, and of choosing bad con^^anions at schooL 

CHILD'S MISSION (The) ; a True Tale of the influence of a 
very young and dyin^ Child in the Conversion of her mo* 
. ther from Sin to Holiness. 2d. 

CHORISTER'S FALL (The). 6d. 

A Tale of a Chorister whose vanily led him to fall, but who was enabled te 
rejoice in the illness which brought him to repentance. 

CHURCH CATECHISM (The). With the Confirmation Ser- 
vice. Beautifully illustrated by John Gilbert. Cheap 
edition, 6d. ; ol> tinted paper and gilt edges, Is. 
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CHUBCHYARD GARDENING. By the anthor of " The 
l^ishop's Little Daughter/' 4d. 

CONSOLATION i or, the Comfort of Intercessory Prayer in 
Ahsence. By the author of *< Gentle Influence/' 4d. 

CONVERSATIONS WITH COUSIN RACHEL. 9(L each 
part. Parts L and II. in a vol., cloth. Is. 6d« i III. and 
IV., ditto, Is. 6d. 

Fart I. DiaXoguM on Diligence and Thoughtfiilnefla In Hoaaehold Work j 
N<«a Good Tboug^ttt Sunday at Church) Doing our Duty, not Choosing itf 
Setf-Coiitrol ) Dividing our Time y the Seasons, with Hynms. 

Part U. Conversations on Dress and Keeping to our Church, or Good out 

of Evil) iftaster.tide } The Old Farm-house; Bearing Reproof) Sheep-^hear* 

; facj vaji the Lessons in Scripture from Sheep. 

'^Part HI. The New Church j The Story of Ambrose Heme, and English 

Church Teadhiog) The First Situation) The Kew Sehool and Consecration! 

. Christian Dirties ; The Flowers of the Field) How to bear Losses. 

Part IV. Dialogues on Goo's ordering all things; Ill-natured speaking; 
Bearing little trials well ; Not thinking much of ourselves ; Bdng'prepared to 
die; Our hc4iness not our own; Distraction and inattention^ Drawing good 
lirom all we see. 

CORNER-STONE (The). An account of the Laying the 
Foundation-stone of a Church. 4d. 

BAY'S PLEASURE (A) ; or, the Consecration of the District 
Church. By the author of •* Susan Carter." 4d. 

DISHONESTY, and the Loss of Character which follows it. 

By the author of " The Conceited Pig." 2d. 
DUMB BOY (The); showing how, though Dumb, he felt the 

influence of our Holy Religion. 2d. 

BASY TALES FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. With En- 
gravings, and in large Type. 6d. ; coloured, Is. 
John's Disobedieoce ; Fanny's Birthdaji Little Mary 'a Fall; Susan's CNst 
behaviour I llie Lost Child; The Tom Frock j Ac. 

EDWARD TRUEMAN. 6d.; cloth, Is. 

• A. Tale, to show that the best and kindest people fall into mistakes and lUse 
impressions, and that we must not on that account indulge revengeAiIor un- 
. kind feeliiigs, but " believe always for the best." 

EVERLASTING HILLS (The) ; an Allegory. 6d. 

FAIR AND THE CONFIRMATION (The); a Lesson to 
thoughtless village girls on lightly treating God's holy 
ordinance. 6d. 

FAIRY PERA (The) ; or, the Snowdrops. Reprinted from 
the Churchman*s Companiofu 3d. 

FATHER'S HOPE (The) j or, the Wanderer Returned. By 
the Author of "Going Abroad." 4d. 

FANNY'S FLOWERS; or. Fun for the Nursery. With 
sereral engravings. Is. ; cloth gilt. Is. 6d. 

FLORA. AND HER CHILDREN; a Tale for Young Child- 
ren on the Nature and History of Flowers. 4d. ' 
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Present Baoks-^Smdller' Talee* 

!FL0.W^B.— A . Day's Misfobtunes, ob Tbt Again vtirj 

the Benefit of Perseverance and Good Temper. By the 

Bev. W. B. Flower. 4d. 
PLOWEB.— Little Willie the Lame Bot; a Story on . 

the Benefits of Education. 4d. 
FLOWEB.— Bose Eglwton; or, The Stolen Child. 2d. 
FLOWEBS AND FBUIT, &c. For Littie Children. In a 

neat box, or bound in cloth, Is. ; cloth gilt. Is. Gd. 
: I. Lucy; or. The yiolet.~9. Alice} or, The Daisy .'-S. Mary; or, lUe Sim. 
flower.— -4. Bachel \ or, The Strawberry Blossom. — 5. Crocuses ; or, Tlie Ficdit!^ 
of Flowers.— 6. Lilies ; or, Idght in Darkness.— 7. Heart's Ease ; or. Chamber 
df Peace.— 8. The Orphan's Home.— 9. Christmas Tide; or. Hie Word of a 
Kfangr.— 10. The Foandlingr* 

FOBSAKEN (The). Beprinted from the CAtirc&mahV Com- 
panion. By the author of " Trevenan CourU" 4d« 

FOUNDLING (The) ; a Tale of the Times of S. Vincent da 
Paul. 8d. 

FBIENDS (The) ; or how Neighbours should dwell in peace 
and love one with another. 6d. 

GABBlEL'S DBEAM AND WAKING. By the author of 
" The Chamois Hunter,^* « The Cross-bearer," &c. 4d. 

GABDEN IN THE WILDEBNESS (The) ; or, the ChurcE 
of Christ in the midst of the World. An Allegory. 6d. 

OEOBGE MALINGS ; or, the Sunday Truant. By the author 
of « Susan Carter," " The Secret," " Old Betty," &c. 4d. 

GEOBGE FOSTEB, THE PAGE. By the author of « So* 
sannah." 6d. 

GEORGE TUBNER, THE LONDON APPRENTICE; or, 
'Tis Good to be Honest and True. 6d. 

GLIMPSE OF THE UNSEEN. Beprinted from *«the 
Churchman's Companion.'' 3d. 

GBESLEY.— The Little Minebs; a Fairy Tale of an Ex- 
plosion in a Mine. By the Bev, W. Gresley. 4d. 

HALF-HOLIDAY ^The).— A Packet of Six Tales, containing 
Six Different Vi ays of Spending a Half-Holidav. By the 
^ author of " Gentle Influence." In a Packet, od. 

The Good Daughter; UseAilness; Charles Withnell; Mischief} Kindnesa} 
Self Denial. 

HANCOCK. — The Children of Boss Lynn. By Selina 
Hancock. In a packet, 28. 

Daisy. -Sd. 

Comeliej or, Self-wfll. 4d. 
Annie Merton; or, the. Child of 
Mercy. 4d. 

HANNAH AND ALICE ; or, Neatness of Dress. 3d. 

HABBIET AND HEB SISTEB; or, the First Step Ib Der 
oeit. 6d. 
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The Pride of Bose Lynn. 4d. 
Eve Godsmarke. 4d. 
Our Little Eatiileen. 4d. 
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HAROLD. A Ghost Story with a Moral. By the author of 

** The Little Gardeners.'* 4d. 
HENSLOW.— John Bobton; or, a Word in Season. By 

Mrs. J. S. Hen slow. 4d. 
HE YG ATE.— Ellen Mbtrigk; a Story on False Excuses. 

By the Rev. W. E. Heygate. 4d. 
HILL. — Stobibs on the Commandments. The First Table : 

" My Duty towards God." By the Rev. G. Hill, M. A. 1 s. 

The Needle Case, or Forgetting God ; The Idolater, or the Love of Money i 
The Christening, or taking the Name of Christ; A Sunday at Deepw^ or 
t)ie Dijw Qhservance of the Lord's Day. 

[See Rockstro's Stories on the Second Table, at page 15.] 

HONOR DELAFONT j a true Tale of a Mother's Prayer, and 

its Answer. By the author of ** Sunsetting." 6d. 
HOW TO BE A MARTYR ; a Story for S. Stephen's Day. Id. 
ISLAND CHOIR (The) ; or, the Children of the Child Jesus : 

showing how Choristers should, conform themselves to that 

pattern. 6d. 
IS IT THE BEST P A Tale. By the author of " Trevenao 

Court/' &c. 6d. 
S. JOHN THE EVANGELIST'S DAY; or, The Martyrdom 

of Will. 6d. . 
LEFROY.— The Force of Habit ; or, the Story of Widow 

Monger. By F. C. Lefroy. 6d. 
LEGEND OF THE LAND OF FLIES. 4d. 

LEGEND OF S. CHRISTOPHER (The) ; or. What Master 
shall I Serve P Reprinted from . the Churchman* 8 Cont* 
panion for November, 1859. 3d. 

LITTLE COMFORTERS (The), and other Tales. In a packet. 

Is., or bound in neat cloth. 
CoNTXNTs:— The Two Ways of Rath Martin.— Rachel Ford; or the Little 
Girl who tried to be Good.— The Little Comforters.— The Four Seasons.- Little 
Ellen, or the Sick Child) and Death.— The Coward —Sunday.— The Little 
Street Sweeper. — The Rose Trees } or, Disobedience, &c. 

LITTLE LACE GIRL (The) ; a Tale of Irish Industry. By 

the author of *' The Conceited Pig." 2d. 
LITTLE NELLY ; or, God will provide. 6d. 

LIITLE WALTER, THE LAME CHORISTER. 6d. 

A Tale, to show the great importance of each one's individual example for 
good or for evil. 

LITTLE GARDENERS (The). Wrapper, 8d.; cloth. Is. 

*' Most of us have seen how intensely little children love flowers, and how 
delighted they are to have a little garden of their own. These facts are taken 
advantage of to teach much reli^ous truth. The writer is well acquainted 
with gardening, and makes its incidents tell upon the purpose of the story." 
— Clerical Journal. 

LITTLE STORIES FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. With 
Engravings, and in large Type. 6d. 
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Present BookM-^SmaRer Ttilee. 
LITTLE STORIES FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 2d. 

CoNTBNTs :— The litUe Herd Boyj The Sensible Elephant; The Starling} 
Sleep and Death; The Wooden Leg; The Flowera* the Field, and the PearL 

LONDON PRIDE j or, the Account and Effects of a Visit to 

the Great City. 3d. 
LUCY FORD ; or, Hearing the Story of a Pilgrimage to the 

Holy Land. 2d. 
LUCY PARKER ; or, the true value of regular, self-denying 

Service to God and Man. 6d. 
MAKING UP OF THE JEWELS (The). This is an answer 

to a little Girl's question, " If I were a Sister of Mercy, 

should I have no Jewels ?" 6d. 
Under the form of allegory, the Jewels and Talents entrusted td each Chris- 
tian to preserve pure and Inight agidnst the King's coming are represented. 

MARGARET HUNT ; or, the Patient and Forgiving School- 
Girl. By the author of " The Conceited Pig.** 2d. 

MARY MANSFIELD ; or, the Life and Trials of a Country 
Girl. 6d. 

MARY WILSON ; or, Self-Denial. A Tale for May-Day. 2d. 

MAURICE FAVELL; a Story of the Reform of Church 
Music in a Village. 8d. 

MEMORIAL OF ELIZABETH A . 4d. 

MICHAEL THE CHORISTER; or, the Influence of the Ca- 
thedral Service. 6d. ; cloth Is. 

MIDSUMMER DAY; or. The Two Churches where Daily 

Pravers were said dd 
MILLIE'S JOURNAL. Edited by the author of «* Gentle 

Influence." 6d. 

Is the plain nnyamished l^arrative, or Journal, of a yoong and wdl edu- 
cated English Girl, who accompanied her feutnily into the Far West, Macomb, 
Illinois, U.S. 

" Genuine Letters by a young: female Emigrant : are very acceptable as tke 
portraiture of the feeling^s of a person placed in an entirely novel position, and 
bifluenced by higii moral and rdigious feelings." — Oxford Herald, 

MILLY WHEELER ; or, a Daughter's Love. By the Author 

of " Lizzie Martin," &c. 9d. 

MILMAN.—The Mtstert of Mabeino; or, Christian Re- 

sponsihility. 6d. ; cloth, lOd. 
An Allegory fbr School Girls, teaching them how to work out the Pattern of 
Qur Lord and Saviour in themselves. 

MIRRORS (The) ; a Story for Children. 6d. 

A story of a little Gkl, who was taught by our Lord's parables to see tilings 
eternal, of which all things here are but the i^tures or emblems. 

MISS PECK'S ADVENTURES ; or, the folly of going out 
of our own sphere of Duty. By the author of ** The 
Conceited Pig." 4d. 

MONRO. — Annie's Grave ; or, More than Feeling Required 
in True Religion. By the Rev. £• Monro. 4d. 
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MO^O.— HoBEiiT Lee ; or, The Becruiting Partj. 4d. 

MONRO. — Maby Cooper ; or. Choosing One's Own Path in 
Life. 4d. 

MONEO.— The Cottage in the Lame $ or the Sad Effeets 
of Indecision of Character. 4d. 

MONRO.— The Drunkabd's Bot; or, God's Help in Mis- 
fortune. 4d. 
MONRO.— The Railroad Boy ; or. True Peace in Suffering. 
• 4d. 

MONRO.— Midsummer Eve. 6d.j cloth, Is. 

■ A Tde of the fidelity of a yoang girl to tb« daughter of her miitroti^ and cf 
her influence for good on the finther and others. 

MONBp.— Tales for the Million. 

1. Dick, the Haymaker. 4d. 

2. Walter, the Convict. 4d. 

3. Edward Morris ; or, Cottage Life. 2d. 

4. The Tale of a Cotton Gown : Manchester Life. 4d. 

VY CHRISTMAS HOME : an Old Man's Sketch. 6d. 

MY DREAM. A true account of a Dream of the Hearenlj 
Jerusalem, with the lesson of purity in heart, needed for 
ail to see God. 4d. • 

NEALE.— Ebigk's Grave ; or, how a faithful Russian SenranI 
laid down his life for his Master. — The Helmsman or 
Lake Erie ; a Tale of American Courage in a Burning 
Ship.— The Plague of 1665 at Etam, in Derhyshire, 
and bow it was meU By the Rev. J. M. Neale. 4a. 

NEALE.— The Dream of S. Perpetua, a Martyr of Car- 
thage; and The Cross of Const antine. 4d. 

NEALE.— The Legend of S. Dorojhea« Virgin and Mar* 
tyr, of Csesarea. 4d. 

NEALE.— The Siege of Nisibis, and how Sapor, King of 
Persia, and his Host were overthrown by the Faith of its 
Bishop; and. The Death of Julian the Apostate Em- 
peror, A.D. 363, the fearful Tale of one who renounced 
nis Christian Faith. 4d. 

NEALE. —The Two Huts. An Allegory. 4d. 

NEGLECTED OPPORTUNITY (The). 6d. 

NELLY UPTON'S TRIAL; or, The Hidden Path. By the 

author of ** Strength and Weakness," &o. 6d. 
NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND; or, the Two Fortune 
Tellers. By the author of " Willie Grant." 8d. 
A Tale for vUlaire t^*^ of enconrageinent to perserere in the ooiirse of tme 
sritgUw, aiMl to ted in tbaS the btst wfty to bt uutaX ukI bappf . 
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NINE SHILLINGS A WEEKj or. How Rachel Down kept 
House. 6d. 

OLD BETTY. A Sketch from Real Life. In two parU, 6d. 
each ; together, Is. 

OLIVE LESTER. 6d. . 

The account of the stme^gle of a poor lame orphan in her endeayour to do 
her duty amidst the difflcultjr of a careless and irreligrious flamily. 

PAGET.— A Sunday Walk and a Sunday Talkj or, How 
the YateshuU Boys enjoyed that Day. By the Key. F. E. 
Paget. 4d. 

PAGET. — B^atxno the Bounds ; its Religious Meaning and 
Origin, as taught at Yateshull. 4d. 

PAGET. — Hallowmas Eve; or, a Conversation on Old 
Church Legends and Customs. 4d. 

PAGET.— How TO BE Useful AND Happy j a Few Words 
/of Advice, with Rules for a Young Person* 2d. . 

PAGET.-t'I'he SiNOEBS ; or, a Story for Boys in a Country 
Church Choir. 4d. 

PAGET.— The Wake; or, How the Dedication Feast of 
Yateshull Church was kept. 4d. . 

PAGET.— The Bonfire ; or. How the Fifth of NoYemb«r 
was kept at YateshulL 4d. 

iPAGEt. — The Pancake Bell ; its Origin and Meaning^ 4d. 

PATH OF LIFE. By the author of the « Seven Corporal 
Works of Mercy." 6d. 
An Allegory, representioir the narrow way to everlasting life as the path 
iTod by our Blessed Lord. 

PATTIE GRAHAM ; or, School Trials, Learning, and Bene* 
fits. 2d. 

PEARSON.— Hugh ; or, the Influence of Christian Art, By 
the Rev. H. D. Pearson. 4d. 

PEARSON.— Holy Stone ; a Story of Two Penitento : show- 
' • ing what real Repentance is. 4d. 

PEARSON.— Little Ruth Geay ; or, the Effect of a Good 
Example even by a Little Child. 4d. 

PEARSON. — Sibyl Marchant; or. The Strengthening and 
Refreshing of the Soul under Trials. 4d. 
'* An interesting and edifying story. It will impress a reverent appreciation 
of the blessings of Holy Communion." — Engliah Ckurchman, 

PEARSON.— Old Oliver Dale. 4d. 

A Tale of the example and influence of an old man of sound rdigious piin. 
ciples which mre shown forth in eveiy-day walk of life throni^ioat the.vUlsMr 
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PERSEVERANCE. A Tale for Working Girls. 4d. 

PETER NOBLE THE ROYALIST. An Historical Tale of 
the 17th Century. By the author of ** The Apple Blos- 
som." 6d. 

PHILIP BEZANT ; or, Is Revenge Sweet P By the author 
of ** Dkes and Dislikes." Demy 18mo. 4d. 

PHCEBE; or, The Hospital. A Story of many Trials in 
Country. Life. 3d. 

POST-OFFICE WINDOW (The) ; being a Tale of the Night 
School. By the author of ** Likes and Dislikes.*' 6d. 

PRECIOUS STONES OF THE KING'S HOUSE (The) : 
an Allegory founded on Holy Scripture. 6d. 

PREPARING THE WAY j or, the King's Workmen. An 
Advent Story. 6d. 

An Allegory, where the work of aalyation fiven us to do Is compared with 
the work of manual labour, and the right and wrong ways of parsidng it. 

PRIMROSES (The); or, the Duty of Elder Sisters in a 
Family. 8a. 

PRIZE (The) ; a Tale of Industry, and Neatness in Needle- 
work. 2d. 

RACHEL ASHBURN; a Story of Real Life. By the author 
of " Harry and Walter.'* 6d. 

RAVENS (The) ; A Fairy Tale. By the author of •♦ The 
Conceited Pig." 2d. 

READY AND DESIROUS ; or, A Lent's Lessons. 6d. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF A SOLDIER'S WIDOW. 6d. 

A true Tale ; related as told by the Widow herself. She followed the for- 
tunes of the 98th Regiment for eleven years of fatigue, danger, and death, at 
Ck>penhagen, Cdrunna, and Barossa. 

RICKARDS.— Bibd-Keepino Boy (TheJ; or, the Lowest 
Occupation may be sanctified to God s Service. By Uie 
Rev. S. Rickards. 6d. 

ROCKSTRO.— The Choristers of S. Mary's. A Legend 
of Christmas-tide, a.d. circa 1143. By W. S. Rockstro; 
author of *' Stories on the Commandments/' &c. 4d« 

RUTH OSBORNE, the Nurse. 6d. 

A lesson to nurses of patient and untiring attention, supported by true reli- 
l^ous principles. 

S. ANDREW'S DAY; or, the Brother's Influence. By the 
Author of ^ {he Sunbeam." 3d. 

SECRET (The); a Tale of Christmas Decorations. By the 
author of " Susan Carter." 4d. 
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Present Books — Smaller Tales. 

SCHOLAR'S NOSEQAY (The). Being a series of Tales and 

Ck)nversations on Flowers. In a neat box, or bound in 

cloth, Is. ; cloth gilt. Is. 6d. 

I. Introduction; fhe Good Shepherd and the Lily of Parity. — 3. The Daisy* 
or. Loving One Another.— 3. The Violet; or, Hamility.-^. The Amm; or. 
Baptism.— 5. The Crocus ; or, The Holy Trini^ in Unity.— 6. The Strawbeny 
Blossom ; or, Modesty (in verse).— 7. The Dandelion ; or, Lent.— 8. The F&lm ; 
or. Bearing the Cross.— ig. The Ha;vttiom; a Lesson fbr Good Friday. — 10. The 
Tolip; or, The Resurrection. — 11. The Sunflower; or, Reverence. — 13. Grass i 
or, Oooitentment. — 13. The Forget-me-nxit, and the Lesson its name implies. 

SEVEN CORPORAL WORKS OF MERCY (The). In a 
Packet, or bound in ornamental cover, 6d. 

1. Feeding the Hungry. Need and Charity.— 3. Giving Drink to the Thirsty. 
The Old Man by the Well.— 3. Qotbing the Naked. Ellen the Parish Child* 
~~i. TaUng in the Stranger. Mary Howwd.— 5. Visiting the Sick. Watfshing. 
—0. Visiting the Prisoner. Phoebe and her Friend.— 7. Burying the Dead. 
Shirlqr Chnrdi. 

SEVEN SPIRITUAL WORKS OF MERCY (The), la a 
Packet, or bound in ornamental cover, 6d. 

1. Counselling the Doubtful ; or, the Little Sisters of Mercv. — ^3. Teachkig 
the Ignorant j or, the Shepherd Boy of Aragon. — 3. Admonishing the Sinner; 
or, the Little MiUc Boy.— 4. Comforting the Afflicted ; or, a Day in Bessie's 
Life. — 5. Forgiving Iiguries; or, Nonnia the Captive.— 6. Sufllering Wrongs 
Patiently; at, the Path to Glory.— 7. Praying for Others; or, the Stoty of 
Little May. 

SHEPHERDS OF BETHLEHEM : a Story of th© Nativity 
of our Lord. 6d. 

SISTER'S CARE ; or, How a verv young girl took care of 
her little orphan sister. By the author of " Michael the 
Chorister." 6d. 

SNOWDROP, an Old Woman's Story. A Tale for Christmas- 
tide. Is. 

SPRAINED ANCLE (The) ; or, the Punishment of Forget- 
fulness. By the author of " The Conceited Pig." 2d. . ' 

STONE. — ^ANGfELS. By Mrs. Stone. In ornamental borders. 
6d. 

STRAY DONKEY (The). A Lesson on Cruelty to Animals. 
By a Donkey himself. 2d. 

STORIES ON THE LORD'S PRAYER. By the author of , 
" Amy Herbert'* 6d. 

Containing eight inddeots in the lASe of a Toung Wldow» UlustratSng the 
dc^t petitions. 

STORY OF A PRIMROSE; wherein is shown the Results 
of Disobedience to Parents, and a Lesson in Kindiness is 
given. 2d. 
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J, MMtere, London* 

STORY OF A PROMISE THAT WAS KEPT. 2d. 

SUSANNA : a Home Tale. 6d. 

A Tale of patient suffering and the influence of example of a little girl during 
a long aqjoum in the Ward of a Ho^ital. 

SUSAN SPELLMAN : a Tale of the Trials she met with in 
the Silk Mills at Horton. 64. 

SUNSET REVERIE; an Allegory: in which Mirth and 
Earnest pass through the trials of this world. 6d. 

SUNSETTING; or, Old Age in its Glory. A story of hap- 
piness, peace, and contentment. 6d. 

A Tale showing the blessings of old age when it is aHowed to see the flruits 
of its labour in bringing up its children in the nurture and admoi^tion of tke 
Loan. 

TALE OF A TORTOISE; with its Adventures ; and A SxoEY 
OF King Alfbed the Great. 2d. 

THE THREE S. STEPHEN'S DAYS. 6d, 

THE THREEFOLD PROMISE AND THE THREEFOLD 
BLESSING. Puhlished in aid of the Funda of the Mis- 
sion Church, S. George in the East, London. 18mo. 6d. 

THE TWO BIRTHDAYS, and other Tales. In a packet, 6d. 

1. The Two Birthdays.— 9. Mary's Sorrow.— 3. "I Wish." — 4. The Little 
Pharisee. — 5. Carelessness sometimes Dishonesty. — 6. Bessy and the Sheep. 

TOWER BUILDERS (The), and The Two Merchants. 9d. 

Two Allegories, showing (1) how we should be boilt up in oar CSiriiitian 
Faith } and (s) where we should ]aj up our treasure. 

TREASURE IN HEAVEN. By H. M. E. H. 6d. 

TREBURSAYE SCHOOL ; or, the Power of Example. A 
Story for Choristers and Schoolboys. 6d. 

TWINS (The). A Tale of Warning to Bovs; showing th6 
misery caused by giving way to angry and unkind temper. 
8d. 

TWO FRIENDS (The) ; or, Charley's Escape. 6d. 

A Tale of the influence of a good companion, and the warning of his sudden 
deaUi. 

TWO SHEEP (The) ; a Lesson from the Adyentures of aa 
Erring or Stray Sheep. 2d. 

VILLAGE STORY ; a Tale of a Eacemakers' Village, and the 
good influence of the- chief fiEimily in a Village. 6d. 



Present Books — Smaller Tales. 



YIOLET : a Tale for Easter-tide. By the author of "Ready 
and Desirous." 8d. 

WHITE RAIMENT, a Tale on the Sinfulness of Gaudy and 
Showy Dress, chiefly intended for Sunday School Teachers 
and Sunday School Qirls. 2d. 

WILFORD.— Joy in Duty. By the author of •• The Master 
of Churchill Ahhots, and his Little Friends^** and " Play 
and Earnest." Demy ISmo. 6d. 

WILLIAM DALE ; or. The Lame Boy. 2d. 

WILLIE COLLINS AND THE PONY FROSTY. By 
B. E. B. 6d. 

WILLIE GRANT ; or, Honesty is the Best Policy. A Tale 
of the Fidelity and Reward of a Lad in very humhle life. 
4d. 

WILLY MORGAN. A Tale for Good Friday. By a Clergy- 
man's Daughter. 3d. 

WOOD CARVER (The) ; or, S. Barnabas' Day. 2d. 

YOUNG CHRISTIAN'S LIBRARY; Containing Tales and 
Lessons on all the Festivals and Holy Days of the Church's 
Year. In 32 little books, 2s. 6d. the set, in a neat oma* 
mental Box. In 3 vols., ornamental cloth, 3s. 



Advent 
Christinas Day 
Epiphany 
Ash Wedmesday 
Good Friday 
Easter Eve 
Easter Day 
Ascension Day 
Whit Sunday 
Trinity Sunday 
S. Andrew 
S. Thomas 



S. Stephen 

S. John the Evan- 
gelist 

The Holy Innocents 

Circumcision 

Conversion of S . 
Paul 

Piiriflcation 

S.Matthias 

Annunciation 

S.Mark 

SS. Philip and James 



S. Bamahas 

S. John the Baptist 

S. Peter 

S. James 

S. Bartholomew 

S. Matthew . 

S. Michael and All 

Angels 
S. Luke 

SS. Simon and Jude 
All Saints. 



YOUNG CHURCHMAN'S ALPHABET. The leading events 
of our Lord's Life, illustrated in verse, with an en- 
graving to each letter. 6d. 

YOUNG SOLDIERS (The), or the Douhle Birthday : and 
other Tales. A Packet of Seven Tales, 6d. ; bound, 6d. 

I. The Young Soldiers. Part I. — a. The Young Soldiers. Part II. — 3. Ash- 
grove Ffete. — 4. The Little Sisters. — 6. They do so in my Country. — 6. Herbert, 
and Lizzie } or, the Morning Ramble. — 7* Christmas ) or, the German Fir Tree; 

YOUNG ANGLERS OF VICHY, (The). By the author of 
" Willie Grant j or. Honesty is the best Policy." Reprinted 
from the Churchman's Companion. 6d. 
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